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II. 





Musical Notations. 


While the staff notation is the generally 
accepted means of representing music in all 
parts of the civilized world, it is supplemented 
in some countries by others. 

In France the Galin-Paris-Chevé, or numeral 
notation, is used, in England the tonic sol-fa, 
and in the United States the character notes. 

These different systems are used principally 
in elementary work and the training of popular 
choirs in vocal music. 


Staff Notation. 


This system had its origin in Italy in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, and has been 


further improved from the Middle Ages to the 
It is the result of long experience 


present day. 
and many experiments. 
The main feature of this notation is the staff, 


which is used to represent the relative pitch of 
tones; it consists of five parallel lines and the 
spaces between them. Upon this staff are 


written the signs used. 


These signs are divided into two kinds. The 


first includes the signs of intonation; the second 
the signs of duration. 


sound which it represents; but the duration 
must be shown also. 

The signs of intonation are the clefs and notes. 
The difference between different voices and 
instruments has given rise to clefs; which, 


placed at the commencement of a staff, indicate 


that the music written upon it belongs to such a 
voice or instrument. 


The sign of high voices and instruments is ||, d 


called the G, or treble clef, and is a modification 
of the letter G. It is usually placed upon the 


second line from the bottom of the staff, and 
indicates that the tone G is upon that line. 

The sign of low voices and instruments is 
called the F, or bass clef, and is formed from the 














letter F. Its ordinary position is upon the fourth 
line from the bottom of the staff. It indicates 
that F is upon this line. 

The notes are the particular signs of the 
several sounds, and their pitch is determined by 
their position on the staff. Their duration is 
represented by modifications in their form. A 
unit of duration has been supposed, which is 
called a whole note ; this is divided into fractional 
parts having a time value of halves, quarters, 
eighths, sixteenths, ¢*<. 

The cessation of sound is sometimes necessary, 
and this is shown by analogous signs to the 
notes, having the same time values. 

Rhythm, expression and power of tone are 
fully illustrated by the different signs used for 
these purposes. In fact, the staff notation has 
all the accessories needed for a correct represen- 
tation of the art of music. 


Numeral Notation. 


The Chevé System, or numeral notation, is a 
method of representing the tones of the scales by 
figures. 

J. J. Rousseau, in 1742, advocated the use of 
this system to the Parisian Academy of Science. 
About seventy-five years after, Pierre Galin, a 
teacher of mathematics at Bordeaux, practically 
developed the idea. A few years later Aimé 
Paris added to the system a plan for teaching 
time. 

Toward the latter part of the first half of this 
century Emile Chevé, who married a sister of 
Paris’s, became interested in the system and 
was one of its most able disciples. 

This system has been the cause of much 
. @ontroversy in France, but has made considerable 





progress of late years. It is used as an introduc- 
tory to the staff notation in some of the schools 
Cb) 
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in that country, particularly the Communal 
Schools of Paris. The essential points in this 
method are tonic relationship, namely, the rela- 
tion of every sound to the tonic, or 1, of the 
scale, and the use of figures to represent the 
seale, as 1 for do, 2 for re, 3 for mi, ete. 

The syllables sung are do, re, mi, etc., the 


Both are necessary, for it 
is not enough to know, by looking at a sign, the 
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figures being treated only as visual signs. A dot 
above a figure illustrates that it is in a higher 
octave; a dot below a figure, in a lower. 

A black, or filled circle, continues the preceding 
sound. 

The zero represents the rest, or silence. 

Attempts have been made to introduce this 
notation in other countries, but without apparent 
success; and its use is still confined to the large 
cities of France. 


Tonic Sol-fa. 


This is a letter system of notation, and was 
first used by a Miss Glover, who lived at 
Norwich, England, in the early part of this 
century. She used it successfully in a school 
for children, so that she was induced to prepare 
a book explaining it. 

Twenty-five years afterward her work came to 
the notice of Rev. John Curwen, who wished 
to teach music for its use in parish work. He 
saw at once how valuable this plan was for 
elementary work, and was led to devote his life 
to perfecting and spreading the use of this 
system. 

This notation consists of the initials of the 
familiar sol-fa syllables; d standing for do, r for 
re, ete. ; and suitable indications of the time. 

The value of these initials as notes is made 
clear by a diagram, called a modulator, which 
represents the scale, or scales, in their relations 
to each other. 

Tones above and below the middle octave are 
indicated by small figures at the top or bottom of 
the notes. 

Time is indicated by bars which show the 
measures, and light bars and colons, which show 
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the division of the measures into beats, or 
“pulses,” as the tonic sol-faists call them. 

A dash indicates continuance, and a vacancy 
silence. 

The scale is taught by the teacher’s pointing 
on the modulator. The intervals can be taught 
{| sity in this way, because they are so placed on 
this diagram as to show exactly the position of 
| the natural scale. 

The modulator soon becomes so impressed 

upon the mind of the student, and the sol-fa 
= mes s0 closely associated with the tones, that 
| the letters (notes) are direct suggestions of the 
tones, the intervals being followed on a mental 
modulator, so to speak. 

Tonic sol-fa has had a rapid growth, and is 





England and her colonies, of teaching the rudi- 
ments of music for sight-singing purposes. 


Character Notes. 


This is a notation that illustrates the relative 
pitch of tone by the shape of the noteheads. It 
overcomes, in a measure, the difficulty of reading 
music at sight. 

Andrew Law, born at Cheshire, Connecticut, 
1748, celebrated as a teacher of vocal and instru- 
mental music during the last part of the eighteenth 
century, was the first to use shaped notes. His 
system has been subjected to many changes, but 
is, however, the foundation of all that followed. 

Law was a very able man in many respects, 
and has the reputation of being much better 
informed in the science of music than any other 
teacher of his time. He taught music in New 
England and the South for many years with 
success, and is also credited with publishing the 
first music periodical in this country. 

Previous to 1846, individual teachers employed 
different modifications of Law’s system, some 
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meeting with much success. But this multipli- 
city of notations made the study of music com- 
plex, and finally teachers and publishers decided 
on using the notation introduced by Jesse B. 
Aiken in 1846, which is the same as the present 
one. 

The characteristic of this system is the shape 
of the noteheads, each syllable of the scale having 
a shape peculiar to itself; in all other respects it 
is precisely the same as the staff notation. 

These shapes consist of a pyramid to represent 
do, a half circle for re, a diamond for mi, 
a quarter-diamond for .fa, an oval for sol, a 
square for la, and a modification of the pyramid 
and circle for si. 

The progress made by this system during the 
last ten years is most remarkable. Twenty 
years ago, where only one or two publishers used 
it, to-day all the large houses publish books in 
this notation. FRANK S. FREEMAN. 

















now the most generally accepted means, in|’ ” 
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_ And Dramatic Action 
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rained to for public readers and 
teachers. cial courses for 
clergymen and“stumpspeak- 
Sa’ ry rates; small 
monthly payments if desired. 
To enable you to de- 
Special. cide whether you have 

we offer you two weeks’ instruction FREE. 
esired. | of Elocution, 
., Boston, Mass. Call or send for Circulars,Etc. 


Monthly 
Tuition 
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You can begin any time and the sum named pays 
for a calendar month from the da ‘ou enter. 
oor not come now and fit yourself for Book- 
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Our~Photographic Dept. 
We are selling more Amateur Photograph Goods 
at a lower price than any other firm in the city. 
When in in Boston, you should give us a call, and 
our clerks will be pleased to show you goes, or send 
for our complete | catalogue free. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Mirs. and Dealers, 
323-325 Washington St., Boston. 


Our Souvenir Memo. Book (fits a lady’s 
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shoemaking. It took us thirty-five 
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In Eight Chapters.—Chapter VI. 


EVERAL weeks had 
passed since Freshman 
Young had become a 

class hero. A great many 
things had happened. 

The freshman class had 
published and posted its own 
proclamations, with a good 
joke on aman named Ballard, 
and the sophomores had torn 
them down. A freshman 
football eleven had been 
started, and Young was try- 
ing for the position of right 
guard. Nearly every one 
had joined Whig or Clio 
Hall. They were all becom- 
ing thoroughly accustomed 
to being at college, and to 
love it. 

But there was one thing 
Freshman Young was not 
yet accustomed to, and that 
was the deferential way with 
which he was now treated. 
He did not know quite what 
to make of it. 

One day he was the most 
obscure and despised man in 
the freshman class; the next 
day he was the most talked 
of character on the campus. 
He did not wake up to find 
himself famous; he was 
famous before he had a 
chance to go to sleep. 

Even upper-class men said, 
“Hello there, Young!’ con- 
descendingly but pleasantly, 
and Linton, the junior, 
stopped him one day and congratulated him. 
“Only,” he added, puffing his pipe, “‘only don’t 
get stuck on yourself, Young.” 

“Hello-o-o, deacon, hold up a minute!” 
“Minerva” Powelton shouted after him one 
morning, on the way from Recitation Hall. 
Every one called him deacon now, and he 
somehow liked it. Powelton caught up with 
him, and threw an arm familiarly about 
Young’s shoulders. 

This happened between the bulletin elm and 
old chapel, where the crowd to and from 
recitations was always thickest. It was at 
this very spot that Powelton put the same arm 
in the same way about Lucky Lee one day, 
the time they talked about the proclamations. 
Powelton had then ignored Young entirely ; 
but that was before the Ballard episode. 

“Say, old man,” said Minerva, as they walked 
on together, “have you made up your mind 
yet about joining the new club?” 

“Not yet.” 

“You'd better come, deacon. We're going 
to get a bully place, with an extra room to loaf 
and read the papers in, like the upper-class 
men’s clubs. Besides, the grub will be so much 
better! 1 needn’t sing the praises of the crowd 
of fellows. You know most of them. It’s 
the best crowd in the class all right enough, if 
I do say it myself.” 

“Well, Minerva,” said Young, finally, “I'll 
let you know this afternoon at football prac- 
tice. Good-by!” 

The “crowds” at the various eating clubs 
are formed haphazard at first; at about this 
stage of the term the birds of a feather begin 
to flock together. 

Young, when Powelton first approached him 
about this new, fine club, had said, “Thank 
you for the honor, but I can’t afford it.”” - And 
Powelton, admiring him for his frankness, 
replied, “But you can afford it. It will cost 





you less than your present club, because, if | 


you have no objections, we want you to 
manage the club.” 

Young had no objections to managing a 
club, and that was not the reason he hesitated. 
It was because he did not, by any means, 


— 
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dog-trotted back to his room, feeling exuber- 
ant and strong and hopeful for the future. 

He was especially glad he had resolved 
to run the new club. 

“There’s no question of coming back 
next year now,” he said to himself, as he 
jogged along. “‘Won’t mother be glad to 
hear that? Haven't any board to pay now— 
can save some of the money I put in the 
bank for next year’s expenses. Hesides, 
there’s the freshman two-hundred-dollar 
prize. I run a chance at winning that. 
And I'll still have this club next year, and 





**ON THE FOLLOWING WEDNESDAY HE TOOK HIS PLACE AT THE TABLE.”’ 


| agree with Powelton that the fellows named 
were the best crowd in the class. In fact, he 
did not approve of most of them, and with 
some of them he did not wish to associate. 

| He had walked on to his room, debating the 

| matter, and finally wrote a letter to his mother. 


| “The sixteen fellows that are to compose the | 


proposed club,” he wrote, “are the most prom- 
| inent men in the class. It is a great compliment 
to be asked to join them, I suppose, and what 


by it. But although they are all nice to me, | 
do not altogether like them—except that little 
Southern fellow, Lee, I told you about, and 
one or two others. 

“To be sure,” his letter went on, “I do not 
know much about them, but I know enough to 


they call it,—and more than that, some of them 
are downright fast. Now my friends at my 
present eating club all study hard, and have a 
definite aim in life. They are helpful and 
congenial friends. 
them. They say they would hate to have me 
go, too. But they also say I would be foolish, 
| for financial reasons, not to accept the offer. 
| What do you think about it?” 

| When Mrs. Young read this letter, she 
| agreed with Will’s friends that he would be 





immediately, saying so. “Your own conduct 
| will be a good example to the others,’ she 
| wrote, in her happy maternal confidence. 

| Will had already made up his mind that 
| way before receiving this letter. He felt so 


is more important, I would be saving money | 


know they do not study much,—or ‘pole,’ as | 


I would not like to leave | 


| foolish to let the chance go by, and wrote | 


glad and relieved at having made up his mind | 


| that he played very well at right guard that 
day. Twice he broke through, stopped the 
opposing quarter-back from passing the ball, 
and was duly applauded by those watching 
from the terrace. 
by Nolan, the junior who coached the team. 
After that the freshman captain said, 
“Young, I think we'll let you stay at right 
| guard. Come up to my room to-night and get 
| measured for your suit.” This meant that he 
| was no longer trying for the freshman eleven, 
| but had earned his place upon it! 


He was commended even | 


tuition remitted. 
those rooms in Old North. 
for Old North rooms. 

* And I’ll have those newspapers of Harris’s 


No charge is made 


for which to correspond,” he thought on. | 
Hall. | 


Harris was a senior he had met in 
“Why, I won’t have any expenses at all except 
books and incidentals! And then the tutoring 
will be coming in, too. I’ll soon be making 
money, and getting a college education in the 
bargain! Then what will father say?” 

Panting and perspiring, he hurried up- 
stairs, sponged off and rubbed himself down 
with witch-hazel, put on dry clothes, and then 
walked over to the club,—the old club; the new 
one was not to be started till next week,— 
glowing and glad to be alive. 

They all shouted, “Yea-a-a, deacon!” at 
him when he came in, and jumped up to 
congratulate him on making the team, for 
Barrows had overheard what the captain said. 
Young could tell from their manner that they 
were genuinely glad of his success. 

After eating a huge meal with his congenial 
clubmates, he returned to his room, spent a 
studious evening with Xenophon, went to bed, 
and slept the sleep of a healthy young athlete 
in perfect condition and with a clear con- 
science. 

In the course of a few days Young, as man- 
ager of the new club, made arrangements with 
a woman in Nassau Street famous for good 
cooking, secured two fine front rooms, and 
subscribed for several daily New York and 
Philadelphia papers. He showed Powelton, 
the president of the dub and the board of 
directors, how skilful he was in business affairs. 
On the following Wednesday he took his place 
at the table, all unconscious that this was the 
“siege perilous” of his youth. 

“The Invincibles,” they called the club. 
They had a dignified negro waiter and they 
dined in the evening; it all seemed very fine 
and luxurious to Young. But he missed steady 
Barrows, and the considerate face of old Jim 
Wilson, the long, thin fellow who was studying 


| for the ministry, and he felt a little abashed 


So he! before these more noisy, jolly fellows. Although 


Perhaps I can get one of | 
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he seemed composed, he was afraid they would 
think him very green. 

His quiet and sober mien, which had formerly 
made him ridiculous, now impressed these 
fellows as something fine. They were younger 
than he, and he had become a class hero. 

Naturally Young was flattered to find these 
fellows, of whom he had been half afraid, 
treating him as if they were half afraid of him. 
He could not help discerning how pleased some 
of the younger ones were to walk to chapel or 


| recitation with the right guard of the class 


team, “the man that downed Ballard.” He 
could not help being pleased 
at it, either. 

Young soon decided that 
the Invincibles were not such 
a bad lot as he had at first 
thought. Undoubtedly they 
were not a “poling crowd” 
and perhaps some of them 
were “sporty,” but not so 
many of them as he had 
feared. However, as he re 
marked to some of his former 
clubmates when they asked 
him how he liked the new 
crowd: 

“They may be doing a great 
many things when I’m not 
around that I don’t know 
anything about. Sometimes 
at the other end of the table 
they talk about things they 
don’t seem to want me to 
understand. The other day 
when I came in late from 
football practice I heard one 
of them say, ‘Shut up, Billy, 
here comes the deacon.’ ” 

“Well, deacon,” said Wil- 
son, the man that was study- 
ing for the ministry, “that 
shows that you have an 
excellent opportunity for ex- 
ercising a steadying influence 
upon these thoughtless fel- 
lows. They all respect you 
heartily.” 

The “divisional examina- 
tions” came on the week 
following the organization of 
the club, and Young was in 
great demand by those taking 
the academic course like himself. Few of the 
Invincibles had studied conscientiously during 
the preceding week. Some of them declared 
they would not get through, although to 
Young’s amazement, they seemed not to care 
whether they were to be conditioned or not. 

Perhaps one or two of them would not have 
passed if it had not been for Young. “The 
old deacon is a valuable man to have around,” 
said Billy Drew. 

Most of them landed in the lower divisions, 
but one of them proved quite a wonder to 
Young. His name was Todd. Apparently 
he had never opened a book since the term 
began; he took long walks into the country 
every afternoon after examination instead of 
studying, and invariably he was the first to 
finish his paper and leave the examination 
room. Yet, when the lists of divisions were 
posted, Todd’s name was in the first division 
with Young’s. The Invincibles were all much 
surprised. 

They jokingly called him “Poler Todd” and 
made him treat the whole club to soda water 
on the way back from dinner. He seemed to 
be as much surprised as any one, but appeared 
to care little for his distinction. Young did 
not know what to make of ‘l'od, for he himself 
was much gratified over his success. 

He wrote home to the minister about it, and 
confided to him, as he had done to his proud 
little mother, that he was going to try to capture 
the freshman first honor prize. The minister 
wrote back a fine, long letter wishing him 
success and congratulating him on his progress. 

Every day now it was, “Deacon, how many 
lines of Homer do we have today?” “How 
do you demonstrate this, deacon ?’’ 

At first he liked their appeals to him, but 
these grew tiresome. Not that he grudged the 
trouble: but he did not like to be thought of 
only as a man who always knew where the 
lesson was. He wished sometimes they would 
treat him as they treated Todd—in a hail- 
fellow-well-met way. Young used to watch 
Todd after dinner as he wittily, quickly, care- 
lessly answered Powelton’s chaff, quick as a 
flash. Young did not so much wish he were 
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like Todd, as he did wish the fellows would treat | time; and so it went, while the college year 


him as familiarly as they treated Todd. jogged on and the winter passed and the glorious 

The truth was, they did not dare to be familiar | spring term had come, and the seniors had begun 
with Young. They respected him too much; | twilight singing on the steps of Old North. 
but he was getting tired of cold respect, he| The elms were putting on their new leaves, 
wanted warm liking. He did not relish their|and the undergraduates their new flannel 


calling him “The Dignified Deacon.” 

Gradually he persuaded himself that he was 
too stiff and sober, so he tried to unbend. 
Occasionally he threw bread and buckwheat 
cakes across the table like some of the others, 
and made them stare by laughing louder than 
any of them. Eating clubs often seem fond of 
horse-play in freshman year. 


One day Young surprised the club by lighting | take with the poling element.” 


a cigarette after dinner. 

“Oh, look at the deacon! Look at the deacon!” 
exclaimed those at the other end of the table. 
Young did not like the way they took it. 
blew out a big mouthful. 
smoke when we were in training. I used to 
smoke, though.” Indeed he had smoked three or 
four times years ago behind the barn. It must 
have been very long ago, judging from the way 

he mangled the end of the cigarette. 

He was piqued that they rallied him about it. 
In short, they had become more familiar with 
him, and it was not what he had longed for, after 
all; but they still looked up to him. They still 
were a little in awe of his matured, serious face, 
and they still felt that he did not altogether 
approve of their behavior. But those fellows at 
the other end of the table were no longer afraid 
to talk openly before him. 

They talked in the boastful way usual in silly 
freshmen who have been in college a few weeks 
and do not know what to do with their liberty. 
There are “fool freshmen” in every class. 

The next morning at the breakfast-table Billy 
Drew gave a droll] account of himself falling up 
the stairs the night before, and trying to catch 
the bed as it whirled around. Most of them 
laughed a little. Lucky Lee looked at Young, 
so did one or two of the others; but the deacon 
was not looking austere. He laughed as heartily 
as he could, and then the rest of the table laughed 
more loudly than ever. 


After that no one took pains to keep things | Young. 


back from the deacon; the weeks went by and 
he little imagined what some shrewd observers, 
outside of the Invincibles, were thinking of 
him. 

One wet, muddy day toward the end of the 
term two dignified juniors, James Linton and 
Nolan, the football man, were walking across 


the quadrangle with their arms about each other’s | like a certain upper-class man. he admired. 


shoulders. 


“Billy,” said Linton, “a freshman is a funny | window. ““My, but he makes me tired when he 
thing. You never can tell how they are going | tries to act the sport!’ 
He made them all more or less “tired,” 


to turn out. See that fellow ahead there?” 

“Why, that’s Young, of course. Jim, that 
boy’s going to make the team before he gets out 
of college.” He meant the 
university football eleven. 

Linton said, “He may make 
the team, but he’s going to 
make a fool of himself first.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Oh, it’s the same old 
story,”’ Linton smiled. “He’s 
in with a sporty crowd and 
is beginning to act the way 
they do.” 

Nolan shook his head. 
“You pride yourself on your 
ability to size people up, but 
I don’t believe Young’s that 
sort of « fool.” 

“No, and he doesn’t, either. 
That’s just the trouble. It’s 
come on him unconsciously. 
You see he’s heard his table- 
mates talk so much about 
things he used to abhor that 
he’s got accustomed to them, 
and he’s ceased to abhor 
them. But he doesn’t stop 
there; they seldom do, you 
know.” 

“But, Jim, Young’s not a 
boy.” 

“In some ways heis, He 
suddenly had greatness thrust 
upon him. That has a good 








| 
| 


He | stand and his serious-looking face. 
“Of course I couldn’t | ranning you and Ashley for president and vice- 


| gether deserved, for snobbishness. They had 





trousers. 

As some of the Invincibles were on their way 
from the club to stretch out under the old elms 
and hear the seniors sing the old songs, Powelton 
was saying, “I don’t see why you are so anxious 
to put him up for any office. To tell the truth, 
the old chump makes me tired.” 

“I’m not anxious,” returned Todd, “but he’ll 


“But will he, now ?” 

“Of course. He’s no saint, but they don’t 
kuow anything about the deacon, except his high 
As we're 


president, I think it would be foxy to put 





up the old deacon for the secretary-treasurer- 
ship.” 


The election of class officers for the next year, - 


was drawing nigh, and Todd was somewhat of 
a politician. 

“Maybe you’re right, but I don’t care to serve 
with him.” 

Powelton need not to have worried about that ; 
he did not have to serve with Young. Powelton 
was not elected. Young was the only successful 
nominee of the Invincibles. | 

The club had acquired a reputation, not alto- 


also a reputation, quite deserved, for being the 
“sportiest crowd” in the class. Either of these 
estimations is dangerous, and the two together 
are fatal to a “‘crowd’s’”’ chances at class elec- 
tions. Besides, the Invincibles had been man- 
aging class affairs long enough, and the class 
wished to distribute authority. 

The Invincibles had taken it for granted that 
they would continue to “run” the class, and 
bitter was their chagrin when they found them- 
selves ousted. At first they could not realize 
it. For several days nobody said much at the 
table;.they looked glum and sour—all except 


“Oh, cork up that tuneless whistle! You 
make too much noise!” said Powelton. 

Young kept on whistling airily without looking 
up, as he had seen the others do, until he left 
the room. ‘Then, lighting a cigar, he walked up 
the street with his hands deep in his pockets and 
his body inclined forward in a kind of slouch, 


“Look at him!” said Powelton, from the 


| 
| 








**YESSIR. HE’LL DO IT.”’ 


COMPANION. 


this was another thing he did not realize, at least 
not until later. And then his influence for 
good was gone. 

(Te be continued.) 
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The Cash Basis. 









LD Mr. Tozeman was as 
timid a man as ever 
kept a grocery and 
belonged to a Business 
Men’s Association. He 
had kept the grocery 
some twenty-five years, 
but he had belonged to 
the association a very 
short time indeed. It 

was a new organization, and Mr. Tozeman was 

its newest member. 

“Progress, my dear,’”’ he said to his wife after 
he had been admitted to membership, “‘progress 
is the motto of the age. And so, my dear, I 
took the plunge.” 

Mrs. Tozeman looked at him. She was small, 
smaller even than Mr. Tozeman, but she was 
not timid. She waited to hear more, and Mr. 
Tozeman, seeing this, continued : 

“It is quite a radical society, or organization, 
as I might say, my dear. Now last evening, for 


instance, a matter came up for discussion.”” Mr. 


Tozeman paused and looked thoughtfully into 
space, as if even yet weighing the matter. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Tozeman, briskly, “what 
was it?” 


“Why, it was quite an innovation, my dear. I | 
have my doubts about its being possible to carry | 


it out, but time will tell. Yes, time will tell.” 

He paused again. It was a November morn- 
ing, and the little man was eating his breakfast. 
His deeply furrowed face was full of a mild 
content, and his scant white locks, by dint of 
ingenious brushing, almost hid his baldness. 

His wife looked at him impatiently with her 
bright, snapping black eyes. “Mr. Tozeman,” 
she said, “what was it they did last night?” 

“Why, to tell the truth, I am afraid it never 
will work, but they have 
adopted the cash basis.’ 

“And what does that 
mean?” said Mrs. Tozeman. 

“Well, between you and 
me, I am afraid it means 
trouble. Times have been 
hard, and they are not easy 
yet. It is all very well to 
say, by placard and word 


cash.’ But the question is, 
How are you to do it?” 

“T could do it,’”’ said Mrs. 
‘Tozeman, decidedly, her thin 
lips closing together as she 
thought of certain customers 
who were not only owing 
Mr. Tozeman, but likely to 
owe him for all time. 

“You are a woman of 
spirit, my dear,” responded 
Mr. ‘Tozeman, gallantly. 
“But now,” he went on as 
he rose from his chair, “I 
must go to the store, and I 
must say I do not see how 
it. is to be done.” 

His shoulders thrown well 


back, Mr. Tozeman set out | 


with short, mincing steps for 
the store. It was not the 


of mouth, ‘I sell strictly for | 


deal to do with it. 
He's flattered at being taken up by these promi-| a very different way now. He was not a hero 
nent young sporty freshmen, and he doesn’t know | any more. When he was nominated for the 
what to make of it. But he’s not content to let | secretary-treasurership, as Powelton now felt 
well enough alone. He wants to get clear ‘in it.’| like telling him, it was not because they 
He doesn’t want to be considered a big, green | wanted him, but because the club wanted the 
giant. He wants to make himself like the rest | office. 

of the—Invincibles, I think they call themselves. He did not realize this, nor know that he was 
That is the way to be a college man, he thinks. | elected chiefly because of his good reputation, 
He’s a freshman.” | now undeserved, with the despised quiet fellows 

“Well,” said Nolan, “ean you account for the | of the class. 

way people in general, not only here in college, All he realized was that William Young, who 
but in the big, outside world,—people that ought | had started out a poor, despised nonentity from 


* to know better, people you’d never expect it of, | the country, had been elected the secretary and 


—can you account for their making fools of | treasurer of the great class of Ninety-blank by 
themselves, wasting their money, dissipating, | popular vote. It was the very office formerly 


Success has turned his head. but most of them liked him still, although in | 


leading store, by any means; but it was the 
gathering-place of dead beats and unfortunates 
of.all descriptions, and it had been their gathering- 
place for so long that, although Mr. Tozeman 
would not admit it, ruin was coming to claim 
him for her own. 

The miany steps that lay between Mr. Toze- 
man’s home and his place of business had been 
taken, and in,front of his one show window the 
little man paused a moment before he drew out 
his key to unlock the door. There hung the 
card with PRUNES neatly printed upon it. 
Another card tacked to a stick called attention to 
a sample dish of navy beans. Here and there 
were various cans-of fruits and vegetables. 

He felt guilty as he looked. He was the man 
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his work,—a card upon which he was printing 
the dreadful word cash,—“Bobbie, we begin on 
the cash basis to-day.” 

“Yessir,” answered Bobbie, briskly. 

“He’s young,” thought Mr. Tozeman. ‘ He 
doesn’t see the misery that may come of it.” 

Bobbie swept the store, swept the walk in 
front, had a chat with another boy, and came 
back with the broom, and still Mr. Tozeman sat 
laboriously printing, and still no customer had 
come in. 

“What you were telling me goes, does it?” 
asked Bobbie, interestedly. 

“Ah! You mean to ask if I was in earnest, | 
presume ?”” 

“Yessir.” . 
| “TI was in earnest, Bobbie,” said Mr. Tozeman, 
| and then he sighed. 
| “All right,” answered the boy. “Some of 
| those old loafers’ll open their eyes, I guess.’ 
| “Bobbie,” reproved Mr. Tozeman, “don’t 
; Speak disrespectfully of the unfortunate.” 

“Well, sir,” said Bobbie, “‘it’s just like this. 
| We'll be the unfortunate if some of those chaps 
| get into us much deeper.” 
| Bobbie did most of the business that day, 
| while Mr. Tozeman, on a pretence of letters to 
| write, kept in the background. And he was 
| almost awestricken at the boy’s firmness. “Tell 
you what!” said Bobbie that night, “we did 
| well to-day. Took in fifteen dollars! That cash 
| business is fine!” 
| “Jt may drive off some customers,” remarked 

Mr. Tozeman, cautiously. 
“Let it!’ responded Bobbie. ‘We don’t want 
|a lot of folks on our books that we can get 
nothing out of. Makes me sick seeing you write 
| a lot of stuff down to them for nothing!” 

Now, however impertinent Bobbie’s words 
may have been, there was that in his look and 
tone that made them inoffensive, and with a 
kindly good night the old man and the young 
boy parted. 

Business had been going finely on the cash 
| basis for three weeks when a lady entered the 
tiny store. She was well and fashionably 
dressed, and quite young. With a smile Mr. 
Tozeman, who chanced to be alone, advanced to 
meet her, while visions of a large bill to be sold, 
tied up and delivered, filled his mind. But the 
lady gave no order. Instead, she looked down 
at the floor, while her cheeks grew very red. 

“Very strange!” thought old Mr. Tozeman. 
“Very strange indeed!” 

Presently she raised her eyes, and with a 
distressed look began to speak in a low tone and 
quite rapidly. Immediately Mr. Tozeman became 
bewildered. He could do nothing rapidly, noi 
even listen. Everything, with him, took time. 
But he managed to gather, as the lady went on. 
that her husband was sick, they were strangers 
temporarily out of money, and yet they must 
live. She had been to every store in town an 
nobody would trust her; now she came to hin. 

“Ah! Yes!” said Mr. ‘Tozeman, absently. 
“They do business now on the cash basis, you 
know. Quite an innovation. Yes, quite an 
innovation.” 

Then there was silence. Mr. Tozeman was 
thinking. He was glad Bobbie was not there to 
see him do it. Bobbie was extremely disconcert- 
ing to such thoughts as Mr. Tozeman was at 
that moment indulging. 
| First he laid a broad foundation of pity in his 
|mind, and upon that he erected such a super- 
| structure of faith in all that the distracted young 
| creature had told him that in a few moments he 
| found himself saying gently, “And what would 
you like to get to-day ?” 

Incredulous gladness spread over the young 
face as she heard, and then she cried impulsively, 
“You will trust me?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Tozeman, meditatively. 
“It seems to be the proper thing to do in this 
case. I don’t suppose the laws of the association 
| are cast iron, that a man may not deviate from 
them. And, at any rate, I shall use my own 
judgment in the matter. You may not think it,” 
he added, with an air of pride, “but I have been 
in business twenty-five years.” 

The lady made a polite response. 

“Yes,”’ continued Mr. Tozeman in the pauses, 
as he weighed, or counted out, or tied up the 
various packages, “‘yes, business has its ups and 
downs, though the young men just starting out 
don’t seem to realize it. ‘They have their theories, 
you know. One of them is the theory that 
everybody can pay cash down if he will. I di: 
not think it would work, and I told my wife so. 
and sure enough, it won’t.’’ 

Then the Jady gave him her address and wei! 
out just as Bobbie came in. 

The boy’s quick eyes took in her appearance 
at once. “Guess we’re getting some of the swell 
trade, too,” he said to himself. “Hope she 
bought a lot.” 

Bobbie was young, but he carried Mr. 'Tozemai: 
and the business on his mind; and he knew thi! 
|even now there was a bill owing a wholesa’ 
| house in Chicago which, if it were presented an! 











| 











neglecting their business, to seem ‘in the | held by the admired Lucky Lee. 


swim?’ ” 

Then these two moralizers changed the subject 
to baseball. Both Nolan and Linton thought of 
taking an early opportunity of giving the big 
freshman “a friendly tip.” But this was never 
given, for they both went off and forgot the 
worthy resolution; and if it recurred to them, 
they put off its performance till a more suitable 





He had come to the Invincibles a hero and 
dizzy with success, which had gone to his head. 
Instead of doing the Invincibles much good, as 
he had intended, they had done him much harm, 
as they never had intended. 

It was such a pity! Young could have made 
a very different thing of the whole club if he had 
only used his influence in the right way; but 





who displayed these things to hungry people and | pushed, would swamp the tiny store and it> 
then refused to sell them except for cash, when | proprietor. Nevertheless, he restrained tl 
ten to one they had no cash. He knew that he | expression of his wrath as he gathered up ani 
was a monster, and dejectedly he opened the | started out to deliver the packages the foolis!: 


store door and entered. 

He built the fire, and presently his one boy 
clerk came in whistling. Mr. Tozeman called 
him back to the desk. 

“Bobbie,” he said, looking up nervously from 


| little old man had sold on credit. 

| ‘This comes of my stopping on the corner « 
minute to talk,” he told himself disgustedly, a> 
he pushed his delivery cart before him. “If I’«! 
got there a little sooner it couldn’t have happened 
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Well, I don’t stop any more on corners, that’s 
one thing! Maybe I can save the business yet.” 

The lady herself met him at the door. “What 
is your employer’s name?” she asked. 

“Tozeman,” answered Bobbie, with a gleam 
of hope. “Mr. Christopher Tozeman.” He 
glanced keenly at her. Perhaps she meant to 
pay after all. 

“And what is your name?” 

“Bob Prettyman,” answered the boy, with a 
flush. For the lady smiled. He had known she 
would. Everybody smiled to think of such a 
homely boy having the name of Prettyman! 

And then Bob took his empty push-cart and 
marched away. “She’ll be coming back in about 
a week,” he said. “See if I’m not there to wait 
on her! And J sell for cash.” 

It was as Bobbie thought. In a week she came 
back. He stepped down the counter to meet her 
and his eyes looked calmly up into hers. The 
young lady could read, and in those eyes she 
read that Mr. Tozeman and Bobbie were two 
very different persons. And she admired the 
homely little fellow who was determined to 
stand unselfishly by his employer’s interests. 

Then Mr. Tozeman came to his customer’s 
rescue. Bobbie saw him coming, and with a few 
hasty steps, he met him and began to remon- 
strate. His tones were low, but the lady heard. 

“You can’t afford it,”” began Bobbie. 

“There, Bobbie, that will do,” said Mr. Toze- 
man, in a dignified tone. 

“But you ought not to do it,”’ persisted Bobbie. 


“Think of Byam & Bilby down in Chicago. | 


You don’t know what day they’ll come down on 
us, and-then where’ll we be?” 

“Bobbie,” returned Mr. Tozeman, firmly, “this 
young lady is in trouble. Nobody else in town 
will trust her. I don’t know that I blame them, 
since they have agreed to sell for cash, but 


somebody has to trust her, and I’m one of the 


old business men, you know, Bobbie.’ 

So Bobbie saw that it was of no use to remon- 
strate. The young lady would have her way 
and get what she wanted on credit. And he 
went to the back of the store in despair. 

“Cheer up, Bobbie,” said the old man when 
the young lady had gone. 

“T don’t see anything to cheer up on,” thought 
Bobbie, disrespectfully. But he only said, “Are 
those things she bought to be taken right away ?” 

“Why, she did not say they should be delivered 
immediately, Bobbie, but no doubt she would be 
pleased by promptness. Promptness is always 
a credit to a business house, Bobbie.’ 

“Yes, promptness in paying bills especially,” 
said the boy under his breath, as he thought of 
Byam & Bilby in Chicago. 

“I just wish,’ thought Bobbie, as he pushed 





THE YOUTH’S 
Bilby,” announced the stranger. 


store the way he can.” 

Mr. Tozeman bowed and faintly smiled. His 
heart sank within him. 

“You owe me considerable,” said Mr. Byam. 

Mr. Tozeman bowed again. 

“T suppose you can’t pay it?’ 

“Not at present,” stammered 
| the little man. 

“I’ve been sitting here to dis- 
cover your business methods and 
find out the reason you’re behind. 
That’s a good clerk of yours. 
I’m speaking before him because 
I judge he’s no talker, and 
because I wish you to keep him.” 

Mr. Tozeman looked bewil- 
dered, and even Bob seemed 
surprised. 

“To makea long matter short,” 
continued Mr. Byam, “the young lady you’ve | 
been lately selling to on credit is my daughter, | 
temporarily out of funds through a misunder- 
standing.” 

A light of intelligence flashed from Bob’s eyes, | 
but Mr. Tozeman bowed in a bewildered manner. 
| “Now, of course,” went on Mr. Byam, “I | 
| don’t mean to forgive you the debt. That would | 
| be extravagance.” 
| Bob’s face clouded. 

“But on account of your kindness to my | 
| daughter, I shall extend your time without | 
| interest on one condition.” 
| Bob pricked up his ears. 

“You must stick to the cash basis, and not | 
one of those men who were loafing here this | 
| afternoon must be trusted for a penny.” 

There was a pause. Then seeing that Mr. | 
Tozeman was not ready to reply and that the | 
| great merchant, accustomed to promptness, was | 
| becoming impatient, Bob answered for him. 
| “Yessir. He’ll do it. I'll see to it.” 

Bobbie did see to it, and as time went on Mrs. 
Tozeman’s black eyes did not snap so much, for 
a modest prosperity had come to her. Bobbie 
was vigilant, and the blacklisted dead beats were | 

| suecessfully kept at bay. 

“On the whole,” said Mr. Tozeman, when the 
| second Christmas had” come round, “the cash 
| basis has its merits. But once in a while, once 
| in a while, a man must give credit. You can’t 
go too much on theory, I’ve found, and I’ve been 
in business for twenty-seven years.” 

GULIELMA ZOLLINGER, 





| 
rh Se 


the cart, “that it was Mrs. Tozeman a-running | 


this business instead of Mr. Tozeman. The 
dead beats have an impudent way with them 
that gets away with him, and now they’ve taken 
to dodging me and dealing with him, and they 
get some things without pay in spite of every- 
thing. Wish I made the laws and was the judge 
and jury! Those dead beats would dance, now 
I tell you.” 

Another week went by, while Bobbie was 
vigilant, and then the dreaded letter came. That 
bill of Byam & Bilby’s must be paid. 

“This store’ll look nice with the shade pulled 
down at the window and “To Let’ on the 
door,” said Bobbie. “It’s Christmas next week, 
and a pretty Christmas that’ll be.” His young 
tongue was sharp, for his feeling was bitter. 

“I knew what it was coming to,’’ he continued, 
“when you went on trusting everybody the way 
you did. I expect if that young lady was to 
come down here for more goods this morning 
she’d get them.” 

But the young lady did not come. 


|mals, we could 


My Dogs. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 


MUST have been very 
young when I owned 
my first dog. I remem- 
ber that a short time 
before I came into 
possession of him, my | 
brother and I were 
presented with a pair 
of large, long- eared 
English rabbits, and 
as we were both afraid 
of these timorous ani- 

not have been many years 

| removed from infancy. This early dog was of 
| the small, white, woolly variety, then generally 
| known as lap-dogs and imitated by the toy- 
| makers of Switzerland, who furnished them with 





UNO. 


She was | wheeled platforms and tails which could easily 


very happy that morning. A misunderstanding | be pulled out. 


that had occurred between herself and her father 


My dog was rather larger than the ordinary 


“TI am: James Byam, of the firm Byam & | 


CAPTAIN. 











soon after her marriage had been cleared away, | toy dog, and there was nothing about him so 
and her father, Mr. Byam, of the firm of Byam | interesting to me as his name, which was Uno. 
& Bilby, had come on from Chicago to take his | I was then in the very dawn of my appreciation 
daughter and her convalescent husband home. | of a pun, and it greatly delighted me to have 
“And O papa, there is the dearest little old | persons ask me the name of my dog, and then to 
man in this town who trusted me when no one watch their faces when I told them what it was. 
else would. We should have starved but for | Some kind-hearted inquirers would persist in 
him, papa.’ | assuring me that they did not know, and this 
“Starved!” repeated Mr. Byam. “Nonsense, | was very grateful to my feelings, for I then 
Mary. Starving is not so easy.” experienced as much pleasure in explaining the 
“Starving is not so difficult,” insisted his | matter as I have since done in giving the answers 
daughter. |to conundrums, which friendly listeners were 
“Well, well,” laughed the father, “have it | generous enough not to guess. 
your own way. But who is this benefactor?” | My next dog was a more important animal, by 
“Mr. Christopher Tozeman, papa. the name of Rollo, and 
\nd he has the homeliest clerk I my brother and I were 
ever saw. And only think —his not far from seven 
name is Prettyman !’’ years of age when we 
Mrs. Bonham paused, for her came into possession 
father was frowning. ‘Christopher of him. He was a 
Tozeman,” he repeated. “That’s large Newfoundland, 
the man that owes me a large bill. black and white, and 
[ came partly to see about it. He as full of energy and 
writes such a highflown letter, I can love of adventure as 
make nothing of him.” any boy. We were 
_“But you should see him, papa. fond of him in a 
Then you would understand. He general way, but for 
has the kindest heart in the world. one particular purpose 
And he is so little and old. Next week is! we cultivated his friendship by-every gracious 
Christmas,” she added, softly. | method known to us, our object being to make 
“Well, well!” said Mr. Byam. him so attached to us that if ever we were lost 
Then he went to the tiny store, and after sitting | he would find us and return us to our home. 
there two hours he understood. The loafers, When we believed that his affection for us had | 
uneasy under his keen glance, had gone, and | reached a point sufficient to induce him to devote 
Mr. Byam, Mr. Tozeman and Bobbie were alone. himself to our preservation, we started out one 





ROLLO. 


| was so savage that I found it wise to keep her in 
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summer morning with the definite intention of | came into possession of my most cherished dog, 
getting lost. We would have preferred leaving | the great Captain. This dog, of the watch 





“Knew he was somebody,” said Bobbie to | Rollo behind so that he might start out in search | variety, was nearly grown when I bought him, 
himself. “Wish I could eye loafers out of the! of us as soon as the family became alarmed, but land he beeame in time my most faithful friend 


as he persisted in following | and companion. This friendship, however, did 
us, we concluded that it | not begin immediately after he had been brought 
would be just as well to | to our place. 
let him begin by going At first he was tied up, and he looked upon me 
with us, so that when we | in the light of a jailer and paid no attention to 
had become thoroughly lost | my friendly advances. His owner had informed 
we might call upon him | me that this dog would never love and respect 
to guide us back to our | meas his master until I had given him a good 
parents. beating. After that, he said, everything would 
We would have liked to | be all right. But the infliction of chastisement 
hang a little barrel of water | upon such a big and powerful dog as Captain 
and a piece of a loaf of | was an action calculated to make the boldest 
bread from his collar, that | heart pause and consider. 
we might have something I frequently stood and regarded him, after he 
with which to refresh our- | had become reconciled to my presence, and turned 
selves should we become | over in my mind various plans of castigation. 
exhausted, but as we had | To fasten him up and then whip him at the end 
no little barrel, and were | of his chain was a cowardly performance which 
quite certain that if Kollo | did not suit me, and besides, he had already 
had a piece of bread hanging from his neck it | proved himself to be a terrible chain-breaker. 
would divert his thoughts from all other pursuits, Captain had become accustomed to the family 
we omitted this outfit. and was behaving himself in an orderly fashion, 
We lived in the country, and it was not long | when one day | was sitting in the grounds read- 
before we had entered a piece of woods. After | ing, with the dog asleep on the grass not far 
walking for a moderate distance among the trees, | from me. Very soon came along one of my 
carefully selecting the most secluded paths, we | young nephews, and seeing the tail of the quiet 
stopped, gazed about us, and declared that so far | dog temptingly laid upon the ground, he yielded 
as our own abilities were concerned we were | to the temptation and trod upon it. In Jess than 
irretrievably lost. a second Captain was awake, had turned like a 
We sat down on a fallen log to rest and to | flash of lightning, and had the boy by the leg! 
reflect. It was plain that everything now Here was a crime unparalleled. A dog of 
depended upon our dog. If he did not appreciate | mine had bitten a boy! I rose in anger, I seized 
tht dangers of our situation, Captain by the collar, 
here alone in the forest, with I pulled up a heavy 
no knowledge of the points stake to which a rose- 
of the compass, with after- bush had been tied, 
noon but a few hours away, and with this weapon 






and dark night sure to follow I belabored the dog 
after that, and if he did not until he howled in 
hurry toward us, lick our humble contrition. I 
hands to assure us of his threw away the stake 





and the dog retired 
to a short distance, 
where he lay down 


sympathy, and gently pulling 
at our jackets, urge us for- 
ward in the direction of our 
home, then must we truly and gazed upon me 
perish. Having firmly con- with an expression 
vinced ourselves of the grimness of the alter-| which would come upon the faces of any of us 
native, we impatiently awaited rescue. That) who should behold a bootblack enter the Senate 
rescue never came. When Rollo found that we | of the United States and deliver a grand oration. 
had determined to sit upon a log and to give up From that hour Captain loved and respected 
further exploration, he gambolled about at a|me. My wish was his law with one exception, 
distance, and then, finding that we did not intend | and that related to single combats with other 
to do anything, decided to do something himself, | dogs. He was a great fighter, and when an 
and went away. opportunity arose for the gratification of his 

This want of fidelity astounded us. We. valorous instincts he was not to be restrained. 
waited and waited and waited, suffering in It was during the time that I owned Captain 
anticipation all the pangs of hunger and exposure. that a friend made me a present of a young dog, 
We must have waited twelve or fourteen minutes, | which in time made for himself a reputation 
and then, unable longer to bear it, we arose and | which extended over all our neighborhood, and 
left the spot. So engrossed were our minds with even to some distant parts. The life and adven- 
the faithlessness of our canine friend, that we | tures of this dog 1 once wrote for a magazine, 
forgot we knew not the way home and went but I will here allude to some of the important 
there by the most direct path. ‘Thus early did we | points of his remarkable career. 
discover the uncertainty of earthly friendships. He was a curious dog to look at. He had the 

Our next dog was not really our property, but | head of a hound, the very large ears of a spaniel, 
belonged to our father. She was a very fine | the forelegs of a setter and the body and hind 
English bull-terrier and had a reputation for | quartersof a pointer. I named him “Fax Mentis 
courage, largely given to her by us, which was | Incendium Glorie’” (The Torch of the Mind 
not surpassed by that of any dog in the sur- | Lights us to Glory), which was the motto of a 
rounding country. literary society to which I belonged, and if we 

In the course of time this dog, named Fanny, wanted him to come and get something to eat, 
had a family of puppies, and my brother and | | the first word of his name was quite sufficient, 
each appropriated two of these, intending to| but if we desired that he should cease any 
devote ourselves to their education. We desired | mischief in which he was engaged, the frequent 
to teach them to fetch and carry, to go into the 
water when they were told to do so, to come out 
when so commanded, and on doing so never to 
shake themselves near any well<iressed person. 
They were also to be instructed to come into the 
house whenever desired and to stay out when 
not wanted; to pull little wagons suitable to 
their strength, and never to wriggle about 
nervously while we were busy harnessing them. 
They were to bark at suspicious strangers, but 
never to molest well-intentioned visitors; to eat 
gratefully all tendered food, but not to annoy the 
family by soliciting nutriment, and to hunt to 
the death all strange cats, but to protect our old 
Tabby and her two daughters. 

We also propused to instruct them to wipe 
their feet before they came into the house, and 
to play a simple game of cards, intending, of 
course, to teach them to observe certain almost 
imperceptible signs which we would make to 
them, so that they would know what cards 
to touch with their noses. By taking them thus 
early in life, we hoped to impress a great deal of 
education upon their youthful natures. 

But our scholars never graduated. They were 
not half grown before they became such insuffer- 
able nuisances to the family that not only those 
puppies which were in our charge, but all the | 
others were deported in a lot. We did not very | 
much regret this, because the little beasts were | 
refractory scholars, and about that time we came 
into possession of some pigeons of which we 
hoped to make carriers, although they were not 
of that breed. 

During the rest of my boyhood T owned several 
dogs of average importance, and one of them, 
Mrs. MeStinger, was a little white bulldog, who 
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repetition of his entire appellation was generally 
inadequate. He was a dog which was born with 
the spirit of mischief and evil-doing, although 
this disposition was usually concealed under 
a semblance of gentle good-will to all man- 
kind. . 
Among the first indications of his peculiar 
tendencies was his habit of going about the 
house very early in the morning, before any of 
the family were up, and selecting from the 
different rooms, here a shoe and there a stocking, 
and carrying these objects down-stairs and out 
upon the grounds. There he would bury them 
out of sight, and great was his apparent enjoy- 
ment of the disturbances in the family when it 
was time to get up. 

Sometimes articles hidden by him were found 
and sometimes they were not. He once varied 


his performances by carrying off a pocketbook 
containing a small amount of money, and the spot 
where this was hidden was never discovered. 

He was a great chicken-hunter, but for some 
preferred killing neighbors’ 
bringing their dishevelled 


a large bird-cage, and finally to part with her to 
a stableman. 
I was beginning to be a young man when I 


reason or other 
chickens and then 
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corpses to our house. This made trouble. Whip- 
ping made no permanent impression upon 
the mind of this dog, nor did we ever discover 
any other method of inducing honest love and 
respect for any of the family, although he 
sometimes permitted himself the most exuberant 
expressions of affection; and on these occasions 
we would generally feel sure that he had recently 
been engaged in some extraordinary mischief. 
Fax was a remarkably clever dog, and this 
made his wickedness more impressive. I will 
give one instance of his ability. During the 
summer months the dog-catchers used occa- 


sionally to come into our neighborhood very early | 








his aspect terrifying. It was not long before my 
neighbors were seized with a dread of him. 
Whenever they thought that Young Lochinvar 
was coming out of the west, they desired to retire | 
to the east, and if he had been approaching from | 
the south, they would have gone northward. | 
They did not like to sit on their piazzas in the 
evening because they feared that he would bounce | 
in among them and wag himself. When he 
wagged, the things against which he wagged | 
moved suddenly. He was not as large as an | 
Alderney cow, but there was a prevalent idea | 


| that he was too big for a dog, and in course of 


in the morning to capture unmuzzled dogs. | 
Therefore, as Captain was a very valuable animal, | 


I always muzzled him at night when I turned 
him loose to act as watchman. 

On these occasions Fax used to sit by and 
regard the process of muzzling the big dog with 
the greatest possible attention. I never muzzled 
Fax. First, I did not believe that any dog-catcher 
could get a noose over his head, and secondly, if 
this fate had overtaken the young reprobate, I 
should not have been entirely unresigned. 

I was surprised on several mornings to find 
Captain running around with his muzzle dangling 
from the strap which held it around his neck, 
and with his head entirely free. I could not 
imagine how this could occur, for no straps were 
broken, but it did happen night after night. 

One evening, after I had muzzled the big dog, 
and he and Fax had gone out together, I 
happened to step out of the house. There on 
the lawn in the bright moonlight, I saw Captain 
lying down and Fax vigorously working away 
at his muzzle. In a very short time the muzzle 
was loose, pulled off Captain’s head, and the two 
were scampering around in delight. The young 
dog had studied the manner of putting on a 
muzzle and he had learned how to take one off! 

In the course of time Fax became an accom- 
plished shoplifter. Articles good to eat were 
not safe from him whether they were outdoors 
or indoors. Frequent complaints of his crimes 
came to us, and one day when my mother had 
gone into a grocery store to give some orders, the 
owner of the establishment began a series of 
complaints against Fax, ending with an account 
of his latest performance. 

“There never was such a dog, madam,”’ said 
he. ‘We can’t keep anything outside; and if 
we see him anywhere about we have to keep the 
door shut. But would you believe it, madam, 
only yesterday he came to the front window and 
deliberately broke a pane of glass in order to get 
out some dried fish he saw there! I have had to 
paste up the broken pane with a piece of brown 
paper until the glazier can come. You can see 
what my window looks like.” 

At the moment the two turned to look at the 
broken window the head of Fax protruded 
through the brown paper, and he gazed from 
side to side to see what there was in the window 
that he would like to take. My mother said 
nothing. Quickly stepping outside, her eyes fell 
upon an approaching colored man. 

“John,” said she, “I want you to catch that 
dog. Here is a quarter, and I do not wish ever 
to see him again.” 

The man knew Fax and understood the situa- 
tion. Seizing the dog, who was just withdrawing 
himself from the window, he borrowed a rope 
from the groceryman and led Fax away. By 
any of us he was never seen again; but his 
memory endures. 

As Captain grew older, the firmer and nobler 
became his attachment to me and. the family and 
the more pugnacious his disposition toward his 
fellow-dogs. At last he was shot by a man who 
was not willing to stand calmly by and see his 
own dog thrashed. 

I have had a good many other dogs, but I have 
not space to mention them all. One for which I 
had a high regard was a large and handsome jet 
black dog, named Nero. He was a thoroughly 
well-educated animal and behaved himself 
admirably in almost every way, but he had an 
intense antipathy to cats. In fact, we could 
keep no house-cat; after one had been chased 
away, we would get another, but Nero would 
not permit her to remain on the premises. 

After we had been without cats for some time, 
a neighbor presented me with a beautiful black 
kitten, and I determined to make Nero consent 
to live in peace with her. I found that I need 
put myself to no trouble on this account. 

When Nero first saw the black kitten he 
disregarded my presence and made a dash at 
her; but to his amazement and mine, the little 
creature did not run. She turned instantly, and 
with blazing eyes, fiery hiss, her hair standing 
stiffly all over her, her sharp claws extended and 
her tail swelled out nearly as large as her body, 
she dashed herself at the dog’s head. 

Nero stopped, opened his eyes wide, and retired 
a few feet; the cat, like a sizzling bombshell 
- about to explode, awaited him, but Nero came 
no nearer. He seemed suddenly to remember 
that he had something else to do, and slowly 
walked away. After that Nero and the black 
kitten became the closest friends. The affec- 


tionate esteem which these two creatures enter- 
tained for each other I have never seen surpassed 
among dumb animals, 

One of my later dogs was a mastiff named 
Young Lochinvar. He was a young animal of 
gentle disposition and very much attached to 
human society; but his size was enormous and 





time he quietly retired into the 
west from which his great name- 
sake came out. 

The only dog upon my premises 
at present is a delicately-footed 
little terrier, named Quince. She 
is extremely intelligent and given 
to reflection and dreams. She 
respects me, she obeys me, she 
greets me kindly with her little 
tail. Sometimes she stands and 
looks at me as if she would say: 

“He is a person of a just disposi- 
tion and would never treat me 
badly. Indeed, he would be 
willing to allow me privileges. 
He would be glad to have me 
behave myself properly, and in 
fact, would see that I did so; but 
after all, he is only a man. In 
the eyes of a little dog such as I 
am, a woman is a far nobler 
creation. She knows what little 
dogs like, and she does not know 
how to whip so as to hurt. She 
knows also that little creatures 
such as I should not have horribly 
hard dog-biscuits for their meals, 
but should be fed with nice food, 
such as the family eat. She 
knows as well as I do that little 
dogs should be made happy, even if they do get | 
fat. Yes, a woman is a far nobler creature than | 
aman.” 

Sometimes I wonder whether Quinee is right. 


2 
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A Case of Reciprocity. 


HE rooms of the American Interstate 
Agency for Teachers 
buzzed with a subdued 
and energetic hum. The 
door, bearing on its 
ground-glass panels the 
name of the firm in black 
lettering, stood wide open, 
and across the luxurious 
vista of the main office 
could be caught glimpses 
of smaller rooms, where 
the pompous or care-worn 
principals probed with 
greater or less freedom of touch for the weak 
spots of the writhing “candidate.” 

The manager, talking in a brisk and musical 
undertone, first to principal and then to candi- 
date, stood by her table, directing her body of 
clerks and clients with swift and determined 
comprehension of the needs of each moment. 

The army of teachers who eke out a precarious 
livelihood from private lessons filed past the 
assistant manager’s desk, and assailed the “‘head’’ 
with words eager, deprecatory or reproachful— 
a babel of English, French, German and Italian. 
The “head” answered the French and Italians in 
French, listened comprehendingly to the Ger- 
mans, and disposed of them all with efficient 
brevity. The incompetent, from whom no fee 
had been demanded because of the smallness of 
their chances, grumbled loudly over the wasting 
of their time and the “throwing away of their 
money.” 

In this continually forming and retreating line 
stood a woman whose extreme shabbiness went 
to the heart. The “head’’ winced as the thin 
figure approached. Her voice took on an inflec- 
tion of fictitious hopefulness suggestive of the 
sick-room where hope has really been given up. 

“There’s nothing worth waiting for to-day, 
Miss Lee. Mrs. Whipple isn’t coming in till 
next Saturday, and she is very anxious to secure 
a housekeeper whose health is—who is —’’ 

“A younger woman,” so Miss Lee quietly 
concluded the other’s sentence. Her smile was 
serene and without bitterness. She ignored the 





| impatiently as they searched the throng, and 


| all the time. 





tacitly proffered sympathy with the same unap- 
proachable self-respect with which she had given | 
her last two dollars into her landlady’s hands | 
that morning. That good woman, with less tact 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 






a round-faced young woman whose eyes gleamed 


whose lips closed more tightly each time she 
consulted her watch. Out of the fullness of her 
irritation she appealed to her neighbor. 

“T have four engagements before one o’clock, 
and here this young woman has kept me waiting 
half an hour! She’ll have to be all her recom- 
mendations say, and more!” 

“Have you a school?” asked the older woman. 
Her cheeks flushed distressfully as she put the 
question, as if she felt it an impertinence. 

“Yes,” replied the younger. “Two of us 








‘*SHE APPEALED TO HER NEIGHBOR.” 


have it, rather. It’s new and struggling. There | 
are times when I sigh fur the old independence | 
of a salary and an understrapper’s peace of | 
mind. But that mustn’t be told ‘in Gath’ !’’ 

The slight figure in the lace shawl remained | 
stiffly straight in the chair against whose inviting | 
back it had not once leaned, but it trembled. | 
The sharp eyes of the younger woman saw that, | 
and much more that was meant to be hid. 

“If you have a new school, it is possible— | 
Might it be that you could make use of the | 
experience of some one older—for even a nominal | 
salary?”’ The voice had lost the serenity with | 
which it had addressed the “head.” “The family | 
in which 1 have been teaching has gone abroad. 
For the rest of the year anything, however 
probational and temporary —”’ 

“Come in here,” interrupted her companion, | 
“where we can talk. Miss Weston, may we| 
have this room a moment?” 

The secretary smiled an affable assent, and 
when the belated candidate made her appear- 
ance, armed with a tale of unpreventable delay, 
she had ample opportunity to recover her breath 
before the impatient principal emerged. Even 
then the young person’s apologies were unneces- 
sarily delayed by the cordiality of the good-by 
bestowed on a very shabby and absurdly dignified | 
woman in a quaint lace shawl. 

“You oughtn’t to have let her come,” said the 
principal’s partner over the luncheon-table. “We 
couldn’t afford to board her, to say nothing of 
salary. Your heart, Cecil —” | 

“It wasn’t heart. It was head. You see, | 
she’s thoroughbred. There are generations of 
good manners and lavish expenditure writ large 
all over her forlorn figure. Her clothes are 
pitiful, dreadful, fifty years old, but they were 
the best of their kind when they were bought. | 
She carries herself like a lost goddess. Don’t 
think she asked any charity! She was shaking 
with weakness, but she’d die before she’d eat | 
at a stranger’s table. She’s hungry, ’Tilda, | 
hungry !” 

“All the more reason why she shouldn’t spend | 
ten cents coming on a wild-goose chase.” The | 
partner set down her cup and shook her head. | 
“We've no work for her, and no money. We| 
can’t take her. And if we lose Mary Earle —” 

“Lose Mary Earle?” | 

“We mustn’t keep her if she’s to be miserable | 
She cried all last night. I’ve done | 
my best. You’ve done yours. Miss Hill’s done 
hers. I spent an hour trying to coax her to eat 
some breakfast. She’s sick now. I’ve sent for | 
Doctor Young. We-must write Mr. Birdsall.” | 

The staccato sentences stopped with a groan. 

“Matilda, we can’t lose that nine hundred— 
and three hundred more for the summer! Think 








| don’t worry. We'll manage some way,— pawn 
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our jewels,—only you see we can’t take your 
woman.” 

The “woman” had wasted nothing on useless 
fares. It was ten when she left the office. Her 
appointment was fortwo. ‘There were five miles 
between the agency and the school. She walked 
the first mile without resting, but on the second 
she counted the blocks slowly, stopping often to 
lean against a window as if her eye had been 
taken by the wares within. Then she rested in 


| the farthest corner of Bryant Park. The air 


was sharp, although it was a late Easter Monday. 

At the end of the next mile she 
bought a roll for a cent, and ate it 
in the bakery. The saleswoman 
offered her a chair, and she sat a 
long time, till the last crumb was 
finished. The warmth indoors 
was pleasant. 

When she found herself in 
Harlem she consulted the clocks 
in the corner drug-stores and 
slackened her pace till she knew 
that she should not be too early. 
Under the pretext of adjusting her 
veil she rubbed her cheeks surrep- 
titiously till the ghastly tiredness 
was less visible, and when she 
rang the bell it responded in a 
strong, resonant peal as if touched 
by no uncertain hand. 

When the card was given her 
the principal was seated by a 
small, white couch in a room 
whose big windows let in a glory 
of spring sunshine. Huddled in 
a heap on the side of the bed 
farthest from the principal’s chair 
was the motionless figure of a 
child 


“Will you eat if I go away?” 
the principal asked. The child 
had yielded neither to caresses nor 

coaxing. This offer was the only bribe untried. 
The head now moved in quick assent. 

“You promise? A taste of the soup and a bit 
of the chicken ?’” 

The head moved again. 

“Poor little one!’”’ said the principal softly. 
She laid her hand gently on dhe child’s hair as 
she rose, then drew a low table with its hopefully 
decorated luncheon tray nearer the bed. 

The figure did not move before the door was 
closed. As the spring clicked behind her the 
principal could not have told which was stronger 
in her heart, the desire to shake the silent heap 
out of its obstinacy, or the longing to gather the 
child in her arms and push back the soft hair 
from the frightened face, and kiss it. They had 


| used every means but force; that Matilda had 


forbidden. Cecil had a leaning for the “‘violence”’ 
that takes “by storm,” but Matilda refused 
consent. 

“People who start schools without a ‘backer’ 
can’t afford such a delicate sense of honor,” 
scolded the little principal to herself. “The 
child could be forced to mind, it might save her 
life; but you might as well argue with the side 
of a house as with ’Tilda.” 

These strictures indicated no fundamental dis- 
approval, for she glowed with proprietary pride 


| as she presented her shabby visitor to “my partner, 


Miss Sheldon.” Miss Sheldon’s estimate of the 
visitor’s trustworthiness evidently echoed Cecil’s 
own, for the explanation the partner vouchsafed 
concerning the place they could not offer became 
confidential to the point of indiscretion. 

If Miss Lee’s disappointment was bitter, she 
did not show it. With an affability that was 
gentle and sympathetic she listened; and in her 
answers and her presence they found an unex- 
pected comfort. In the recital of their anxieties 
they did not notice how heavily their guest 
leaned on the stair rail as they took her up the 
first flight to view the kindergarten room. 

As they returned, the partner paused on the 
landing, and showed the keyboard from which 
she worked a series of ventilators in the halls. 

The visitor answered with cheerful interest, 
her hand once more on the rail. Although her 
voice did not betray it, there was a great weari- 
ness in her soul. Even an air-shaft closet and 
the right to go in and out where she could hear 
the voices of her own kind, any corner under 
the roof of these “girls” so anxious and so brave, 
would have seemed paradise! And she was sure 
she could help them. They did not know how 
to economize. She knew she could help them; 
but she knew, too, that in a few minutes she 
would be out in the street with her twenty-six 
cents, and the choice of a glass of milk or a ride 
home; and the way was long—very long. 

She spoke bravely, louder than usual, lest a 


than the “head” of the Interstate Agency, had | of it! We shall just squeeze through if she suspicion of tears make her words husky, as she 


intimated that if her lodger was “hard up,” the | 
delay of a day or two wouldn’t “signify.” Miss | 
Lee had thanked her, and paid her on the spot. | 

She stood now in the line, bearing herself with | 


stays. I’m sure Mr. Birdsall would want us to 


try longer. I’ll go and see her now.” 
“Go, but it will do no good.” The partner 
blinked through two large tears. ‘“She’ll never | 


commented on the ventilators, and just then the 
three women heard a wild ery: 

“Aunt Eunice! Aunt Eunice!” 

It came from the suddenly opened door, and a 


dignity, as one conscious that she owed no man | be happy till she gets back to Honolulu. It fierce, dishevelled little creature hurled itself 


and begged of none. In her right hand she held | 
the worn card-case that contained her last three | 
cards and her remaining twenty-seven cents; | 
with the left, as she turned away, she drew | 
down the corners of her lace shawl. 

“T will remain a little while in the hope that | 
Mrs. Whipple has changed her mind,” she said, 
calmly. “I should be sorry to miss her.” 


would be cruelty to keep her. Some one can be | 
found to take her, no doubt.’ | 

“But there’s- no one when she gets there, no | 
one but Mr. Birdsall, not even a cousin,” pro- 


Tt will just make it all come back to her worse | 
than ever.” 
“Whoever takes her can stay with her.” The 


upon the figure in the lace shawl, and fastened 
to it with the grip of a wild thing on its prey. 
“Why, Matie! Little Matie!” 
The second cry came with the same startled 


| tested Cecil. “And a guardian isn’t a family. | rapture as the first. 


They clung together, as if each were for the 
other an unexpected reprieve. 


“I lived with the Earles in Honolulu.” The 


In the corner where she ensconced herself sat | partner made an attempt to smile. “There, Cecil, | woman looked up, her voice breaking, “Matie 
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was my pupil. Her father was a cousin,—a sort 
of cousin,—very distant. I was called home—I 
didn’t even know where Matie was sent, after —’’ 

“You won’t leaveme? You’ve come to stay?’ 
the shrill voice entreated pitifully. 

The partner looked across at Cecil, and 
answered for both. 

“Yes, dear,” she said, “she’s come to stay.” 

ADELE MARIE SHAW. 
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A Recruit of the ‘ Laughing, J’s.”’ 


HE conduct of a recruit in his 
first. battle may give ground 

— for the suspicion of coward- 
ice, and yet the oldest and 
bravest soldiers 
will tell you 
that they were 
nervous -when 
first under fire; 
that they lost 
their wits for a 
moment, and 
mere luck saved 
them from some- 
thing which 
would have 





shamed them for 

the rest of their days. 

. ie The cavalry troop called 
ibn. the “ Laughing J’s” had 


forty reénlisted veterans on their muster-roll, 
and drew more pay than any other troop or 
company in the army. ‘They felt themselves to 
be so experienced that they were apt to deride 
recruits, and once they laughed for three years 
at one who proclaimed that he was going up for 
acommission. But he won it, and in later years 
was assigned to the command of his old troop; 
and that is how they came to be nicknamed the 
Laughing J’s, a title that could not be spoken in 
their quarters without danger to one’s bones. 

At full dress parade every bridle arm in the 
troop ranks blazed with gold service-chevrons, 
and as they swept past the reviewing stand their 
front was as stiff as the front of a wide ocean 
roller surging in over sand. 

In spite of the woful experience of the Laughing 
J’s,—perhaps partly because of it,—they still 
despised recruits. When one came to them, 
which happened only about once a year, every- 
body took a hand in making a soldier out of him. 
He was not allowed to live or move according to 
his desire, and especially he was not allowed to 
go out to guard-mount before he had been 
inspected by every man in his squad-room. 

Now, when “J” troop was ordered out of Fort 
Wilcox to capture the Bronco, they carried with 
them a six-months’ recruit of a rather remarkable 
kind, named Figgs. In six months’ service he 
had never been checked up for having a dirty 
gun or a rusty bit. He had never made a 
mistake on drill or missed a roll-call. Moreover, 
he saved his money with the paymaster, and 
was chosen “orderly” for the commanding officer 
every time he went on guard, which is about as 
much glory as is good for a six-months’ recruit. 

As a result of these things the jealous eye of 
every man in the Laughing J’s was fixed on 
Private Figgs to see if he would make a slip and 
spoil his record, for it was whispered that the 
captain was going to violate tradition, and pro- 
mote Private Figgs to the next vacant corporal- 
ship. 

Everybody in the Territory of Arizona knows 
about the Broneco—an individual so greatly 
wanted by the United States government, the 
governor of the territory and the railroad com- 
pany that they had collectively offered standing 
rewards of many thousands of dollars for his 
taking, dead or alive. But almost every one 
who had seen this outlawed Indian had met 





death at his hands, and there was no one who could | 
claim to have looked in his face. 
The passing of a summer breeze 
left more trail on the sandy plains 
than the passing of the Bronco, 
whose way over the land was 
marked only by the bodies of his 
victims. So it came to be that 
every unexplained murder in the 
territory was laid to him, and 
people execrated him as a blight 
on the earth. 

After three days of hard riding 
without a sign of the mythical 
Bronco, J troop came to the rail- 
road and camped. By the time 
the desultory grooming was 
finished the sun had gone down. 
In the flickering light of the camp- 
fire lounged the tired soldiers, with 
tin mess-kits ready in hand for the 
supper signal. Suddenly the camp 
was startled by three shots, fired out of the dusk | 
toward the hills; and a single bullet, dropping 
spitefully from a high elevation into the camp- 
fire, sent up a jet of sparks. 

The men dropped their mess-kits and started 
for their carbines. The cook fished the bullet | 
out of the glowing cinders, and handed it to the 
Apache scouts, who noted that it had been 
curiously chewed. Now the. Bronco always 
chewed his bullets to make them tear. So the | 
captain ordered the herd guard to mount and 


| of the Laughing J’s—sympathized with the boy, 


surround the horses; then, leaving a dozen men | 


to take care of the camp, he marched the troop 
on foot toward the hills. 

The Apache scouts, sent ahead to reconnoitre, 
stole off like shadows in different directions, and 
melted into the dusk. For fully half an hour 
the troop marched steadily on to the hills, and 
not a shot was fired nor a word spoken. Then 
six faint reports were heard, and the bullets fell 
into the dry soil in front of the men. 

Instantly the captain gave the command to 
form as skirmishers, and the column opened out | 
fanwise into a long, thin line. They came to; 
a shallow, dry run, fenced in on one side by a | 
barbed-wire fence. After crossing the fence, 
they were ordered to lie down; and the troop lay 
stretched out just in front of the barbed-wire 
fence, with Private Figgs, who was centre 
skirmisher, in the middle of the long, thin line. 

Novone had spoken save the captain, and he | 
only to give some stern command. Every one | 
was brooding over the mystery of the rifle-shots 
that came out of the distant, vague gloom which 
sheltered the ghostly Bronco and his band. | 

While they lay there, waiting for the scouts to | 
come back and report, a. dozen shots were fired | 
in succession, and Private Figgs heard, for the | 
first time in his life, the soft mew of bullets | 
flying over his head. A few yards behind him 
was the wire fence, supported by thin posts a| 
few inches thick. Presently a bullet cut the air | 
so close to his face that he almost believed it had | 
struck him, and he felt his cheek with his hand. 

Then he turned and looked at the slender | 
fence-post behind him ; and its size and possibili- | 
ties for shelter became magnified tenfold in his | 
eyes—for he was a six-months’ recruit, and under | 
fire for the first time. | 

The fence-post was a mere reed, but to the | 
foolish boy it seemed a haven of shelter. If | 
some one had spoken to him, or if something | 
had happened to distract his attention, he would | 
have been all right; but the impassive veterans | 
around him were silent, and nothing occurred; | 
so Private Figgs lost his wits. He crawled back 
out of the skirmish-line, and tried to hide behind | 
that little fence-post. 

It seemed as if he had but just reached there 
when the whole troop glanced around and saw 
him. ‘The rough laugh that rose from the skir- 
mish-line made the captain look back, and he, 
too, saw his promising recruit trying to hide his 
bulk behind a fence-post hardly three inches 
thick. The captain, a kind, thoughtful man, 
kmew that the ridicule of comrades was a more 
bitter punishment toa soldier than any reprimand, 
so he turned away ; but Private Figgs saw in the 
captain’s eyes what made him crimson with 
shame, and he went back to his place in the 
skirmish-line amid the jeers of the Laughing 
J’s, and covered his face with his hands. 

Soon after the firing had ceased, the scouts 
returned, and reported that it was unwise to 
follow the Bronco till morning, so the men were 
marched back to camp and supper. There, 
around the camp-fire, the troopers gathered, 
and told the men who had stayed behind in camp 
the joke about Private Figgs trying to hide 
behind a wire fence-post the size of a gun-barrel. 

It were better for a man to be dead than be 
the butt of such a joke in the Laughing J’s, 
with their forty reénlisted veterans, or so Private 
Figgs imagined at the time. Half dazed, he sat 
apart from the circle of firelight and tried to 
think of something to do—for he felt he must do 
something, or he should go mad with shame; 
but the taunts of his comrades came to him out 
in the dark, and drove him still farther away. 

He did not know where he was going, and he 
did not care. His one desire was to get away 
from the sound of that laughter around the camp- 
fire. He felt that he had been tried, and found 
wanting. For what he had done in one giddy 
moment he must despise himself forever, and 
the stigma of cowardice would follow him 
through the army. His father and his mother, 
far away in the East, would hear what he| 
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had done, and it would sadden all their lives. 
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when he came to himself it was broad daylight, | 


and he was lying between two boulders on the 


crest of a spur that jutted from the hills into the | 


mesa. His first thought when he opened his 


eyes was that he had missed reveille roll-call, | 
and that he was absent from the troop without | 
leave, which made him a deserter. Now nobody 


is surprised to find that a coward is a deserter. 
It seemed to Private Figgs that these things 
had been unjustly thrust upon him by fate, and 
as he was lying between the rocks looking up 
with unwinking eyes at the hot, white sun, some- 
thing entered the heart of the boy and changed 


and looked across the mesa. There were the 
glittering rails of the Southern Pacific stretching 
away like silver threads east and west; but the 
soldiers had gone, and their camp was as bare 
and vacant as the rest of the plain. 

The spur on which Private Figgs found him- 
self formed one wall of a narrow, winding gully, 
the sides of which seemed so precipitous as to be 
difficult of ascent, and the head of the ravine was 
blocked by a sheer cliff. The gully was a blind 
pocket. Private Figgs was suffering from thirst, 
and he looked over the ledge near him to see if 
there was any water in the bottom of the gully. 
Then he drew rapidly back. 
Ten feet below him was an 
Indian, lying curled up 
behind some large rocks 
on the slope. 

The lean, yellow body 
of the savage was naked, 
save for breech-clout and 
leg-bands. His back was 
turned toward Private 
Figgs, so he did not see the 
soldier. A rifle lay ready 
for use beside him; and he 
was engaged in chewing 
the bullets of some car- 
tridges. These he took from 
his mouth and placed ina 
row by his side. 

Now Private Figgs was 
quite unarmed. He did 
not even have a jack-knife. 
By reason of the chew- 
ing of the bullets he guessed 
that the savage beneath 
him was none other than 
the Bronco; and he knew 
what his fate would be 
when the Indian discovered 
his presence. But on this 
occasion Private Figgs did 
not feel nervous or giddy, 
neither did he try to run 
away. He pushed himself 
into a position where he 
could see the Indian, and 
watched and waited. 

Presently four troopers 
of the Laughing J’s swung 
around the entrance of the gully on a brisk trot, 
and the four riders were followed by another 
four, and those by another ; until the whole troop | 
had entered the gully in a solid coluiun. Before | 
daylight that morning the scouts had been sent | 
far into the hills, and they were still there, | 
hunting for the Bronco. 

Up on the crest of the spur Private Figgs | 
watched the progress of the Laughing J’s with 
hard-held breath. It was a question in his mind 
whether they were after him for deserting, or | 
whether they were chasing the Bronco; though 
Figgs knew they would never march up that | 
narrow gully in a close column of fours if they | 
thought the Bronco near. 

The Indian hiding below appeared to be as | 
much interested in the approach of the troop as | 
was Figgs himself. On the rock before him he | 
placed several handfuls of loose ammunition, and | 
thrust the muzzle of his rifle between the rocks | 
whence he could sweep the gulch with his fire. | 

Figgs noticed his riderless | 
horse led by another trooper, 





had been discovered, and that 


“caught he must pay the full 
penalty of the crime. 


where the Indian was hiding, | 
called out: “Capitan! You halt | 
your men a minute, I want talk:” | 


The captain of the Laughing J’s was dumb | 





and so he knew that his absence | 


he was now a deserter. If) 


When the head of the troop | 
column came in sight of the | now he knew his man through and through. 
Bronco’s cliff, which barred the | 
further ascent of the gully, it | 
paused—shocked to discover the | 
death-trap it had entered. The | 
first sergeant gave a soft whistle, | Figgs up half so much as the admiring glances 
and the captain was about to cry, | of the men when they carried him down. 

“Fours right about,” when a| 
queer thing happened. A low | all by yerself,” spoke up some wag jocularly; 
guttural voice, from the slope but all the other men in the troop looked so hard 
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his death, and he raised his hand with a warning 
gesture to the men behind him. 

“Well, if you are the Bronco, you had better 
give yourself up,”’ replied the captain, gazing up 
the rocky slope. 

And the unblushing Bronco replied, “I doan’ 
think so, capitan, for I can kill you an’ your men 
now, if I want. Maybe I got twenty men behin’ 
rock round you. Your Injun scout no good.” 

The veterans in the column started up on their 
saddles, and for a moment it seemed that even 
they were dismayed, but the nerve of the captain 


| of the Laughing J’s saved the honor of the troop. 
him into a grim and desperate man. He rose | 


He coolly asked the first sergeant for a match, 
and striking it on the pommel of his saddle he 
lighted a cigar. Then he looked up at the rocky 
slope and said with deliberate slowness, “I don’t 
believe you, Bronco. You lie.” 

“Maybe [ lie little, maybe not ; but if you doan’ 
goand leave mealone, I kill you anyway, capitan. 
[ doan’ want fight you. I doan’ want trouble 
you. I jus’ want you go ’way.” 

It was the longest speech the Bronco had ever 
made in his career, and it had its effect on all the 
white men in the gully below. They looked 
questioningly at each other, and then all turned 
with one accord and fixed their eyes on the 
captain. There was a long, 
painful silence, only broken 
by the nervous stamp of 
restive horses in the loose 
sand of the gully bottom. 

Forty revolvers were ready 
to leap from the belts of the 
men if the captain gave the 
signal ; but the captain knew, 
and forty troopers knew, and 
Private Figgs upon the crest 
behind the Bronco knew, 
that if the captain made but 
one little hostile sign he 
would meet his death. 

At that moment it occurred 
to Private Figgs that his 
chance in life had come. His 
nerves became as rigid as 
stone, and an icy determina- 
tion came over him to do a 
deed before all those men 
who had mocked him that 
would prove his manhood. 
With a terrible calmness he 
drew himself softly out of 
the rocky cradle in which 
he was lying, dropped over 
the ledge of rock, and grap- 
pled the Bronco with his 
hands. 

The men of the troop below 
searcely saw him, so quick 
was his drop down; but they 
heard a desperate, rapid 
struggle going on behind the 


PRIVATE FIGGS REPORTS, rocks on the slope above 


them. Some nervous trooper 
whipped out a pistol and fired at the rocks, 
This was the signal for a general fusillade 
from the troop, and the bullets spluttered and 
chipped all the sides of the rocky gorge; but the 
captain shouted a harsh command to cease firing, 
and the men stopped and looked foolish. 

Then uprose a tattered figure, from behind the 
boulder on the slope whence the voice of the 
Bronco had come; and a half-stifled cheer went 
up from the Laughing J’s, for they recognized 
this torn and bloody white man as Private Figgs— 
late deserter. Straightening up, as if he were 
facing the inspector-general on parade, Figgs 
raised his hand in salute, and said gravely to the 
captain, “There is only one hostile Indian here, 
sir !—and he is dead.” 

Then the boy fell sideways on the rock, and 
hung there limp and unconscious. 

The captain and a dozen troopers dismounted. 
They climbed the slope, and found that it was 
just as Private Figgs had reported. The Bronco 
had been killed in hand to hand fight, though he 
had put his knife twice into Figgs’s shoulder. 

While the men were carrying the Bronco down 
the slope, the captain knelt beside Private Figgs, 
and dressed the wounds in the boy’s shoulder. 
Figgs opened his eyes, and was surprised to find 
his captain bending over him. It was the captain 
who spoke first— and he spoke very kindly, for 


“I am very sorry you are hurt, Figgs; but it 
may cheer you a bit to know that I am going to 
have you promoted for this.” 

But the prospect of promotion did not cheer 


“I suppose you wint off to capture the Bronco 


at the speaker that he became confused and 
walked away, while the first sergeant said con- 
vincingly, so that everybody could hear, “Of 
course he did, and it is a medal of honor he will 


There was no one older and wiser to explain | with astonishment, and the men in the column | be getting next time.” 


to Private Figgs that the best and bravest men 
under fire for the first time might have done the 
very thing he had done; there was no one, for 
they do not make a practice of coddling recruits 
in the Laughing J’s; and because no one— 
except the captain, who had once been the butt 


or realized how he felt. . 
How long Private Figgs walked in his dazed, 
semi-conscious condition he did not know, but 





behind him looked blankly up in all directions at | 
the rocky walls of the gulch. 

“Who are you?” asked the captain, very much 
puzzled. 

“T Bronco,”’ replied the voice; and there was a 
movement of right hands toward pistol holsters 
all down the column. Figgs saw the Bronco 
aim his rifle at the captain, and finger the trigger 
nervously. Though the captain could not see the | 
Indian, he felt instinctively that he was close to | 


The tactful captain, standing close by, pre- 
tended he did not know Private Figgs had been 
absent without leave, and said, ““Why, sergeant, 
is it possible you reported Figgs absent ?’’ 

The first sergeant was puzzled, but said noth- 
ing, for if your captain sees fit to forget a little 
thing, it is polite to humor him. Then, strange 
to say, Private Figgs was the only man of the 
Laughing J’s who dared to smile. 

CLARENCE MAIKO. 
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Current Topics. 


When Robert Louis Stevenson was 
twenty-two years old he wrote: “And as I am 
glad to say that I do now recognize that I shall 
not be a great man, I may set myself peacefully 
on a smaller journey, not without hope of coming 


_to the inn before nightfall.” 


At a Wisconsin fair the superintendent of 
the Farmers’ Institutes held three short institute 
sessions, taking the prize-winning animals as 
texts, and telling the reason why each “‘point’”’ was 
a defect or a merit. This was because the mana- 


gers thought the farmers were after instruction as | 


well as amusement, and would gladly listen toa 
man who could tell them how to improve their 
stock. The experiment succeeded, and we com- 
mend it to other associations. It seems to fill a 
long-felt want that a horse-trot fails to supply. 
Congressman Lovering recently, in speak- 
ing of the unsatisfactory decisions a congressman 
is often forced to make in giving his vote upon 
congressional acts, very positively and truly said, 
“The fact is that there is much of law-making 
that is a compromise. I do not like to use the 


word, because my meaning may be mistaken or’ 


misrepresented. It is not necessarily a com- 
promise between what is absolutely right and 
what is absolutely wrong. There can never be 
but one way to vote in such a case—Yes! for 
the right and No! for the wrong.” 

Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, of the class 
of 1665 at Harvard, described by one of our 
historians as the one solitary Indian student who 
succeeded in climbing to the bachelor’s degree, 
would be an interested spectator when the 
Carlisle Indian school eleven plays the collegians. 
His paleface classmates would share his wonder 
at the performances of the latter-day students. 
The generalship, rather than the agility, of the 
red men marks the development of the race. 
Probably nothing in the gathering would make 
Caleb feel more at home than the college yell. 

The present Emperor of China—if Kwang 
Su be indeed still living—attempted to check a 
revolt in his dominions by granting the reforms 
demanded by the insurgents. The result was 
disastrous to him, but the essay did him credit. 
In it he followed the example of one of his 
predecessors nearly a century ago, who on a 
memorable oveasion said in a public proclama- 
tion: “An attempt at revolution has been made, 
for which I blame myself. It must arise from 
the low state of my virtues and accumulated 
imperfections. My ministers and I have governed 
carelessly, and caused the present occurrence.” 

Street sweepings to the estimated amount 
of three million tons are collected every year in 
the cities of the United States. Most of this 
material is either used for ‘filling’ or thrown 
away; but the Department of Agriculture learns 
that in some places farmers secure the sweepings 
for fertilizing purposes, and that the farmers in 
such cases, with few exceptions, report excellent 
results. Since the disposition of such refuse is 
sometimes a serious problem, the fact seems to 
be worth consideration on the part of town and 
country alike. One of our worst faults, as a 
people, is a persistent disregard of the truth that 
to prevent waste in all such ways is to increase 
wealth. 


The indignation aroused by the senseless 
murder of the Empress Elizabeth has been 
extreme, and the desire that the utmost penalty 
should follow the crime is almost universal. 
Collier’s Weekly, commenting upon the legal 
condemnation that awaits the murderer, con- 
trasts it with the punishment that would have 
followed his malignant act had he lived two or 
three centuries ago. 

It is not pleasant reading, but it shows the 
degree of change in public sentiment since those 
days. Humanity has made progress. Brutal 
treatment of the unfortunate and the debased has 
given place to exemplifications of Christianity’s 
higher law. 

Under old tribunals punishments for the crime 
committed by this murderer were various and 
shockingly cruel. ‘Hands were cut off, the 
quivering body was flayed and treated to immer- 
sions in bubbling oil or tubs of hot pitch,” and 
to other horrible inflictions. Decapitation and 
the quick dismemberment of the body were 
among the least brutal penalties inflicted. Added 
to such bodily torments as legal whim or cruelty 
might suggest, was the expelling of the regicide’s 
parents from the land. ‘The house in which he 
lived was razed to the ground. It was forbidden 
to build another habitation upon it. His name 
and memory were accursed.” 

And these expressions of ferocity of temper 
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and apparent delight in torment were ordained 
by legal enactment, accepted by civil society, and 
indulged in by state churches more than fifteen 
hundred years after Christ’s teachings had been 
accepted by the leading civilizations of the world! 
A sad comment on the animalism of human 
nature, and by contrast a cause of hopefulness 
in view of the changed moral conditions of 
to-day. 
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NOT SINGLY. 


Woes cluster. Rare are solitary woes; 
They love a train, they tread each other’s heel. 


Young. 
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From the Ranks. 


HE French army staff has fallen under such 
reproach in consequence of the secret 
Dreyfus trial and the scandals which have 

| followed it, that one of the chief merits of the 
| army escapes notice. There is no other European 
|army in which the poor and friendless private 
| soldier has an equal chance of rising in the 
| service. 
| Inthe English, German, Austrian and Italian 
armies the officers are ordinarily men of educa- 
tion, title or wealth, who have been favored from 
the outset. Private soldiers serve their time and 
do not become officers. They are commanded 
by officers who belong to a higher social class. 

In the French army at least one-third of the 
officers have risen from the ranks. Every able- 
bodied man in France is compelled to serve in 
the army, but if he desires to remain with the 
colors after his regular period of military duty, 
he may hope for promotion and fair play. 

This explains why the army is popular in 
France. The pride of the working masses in the 
nation is gratified because they are represented 
in it in every grade, and because there is a fair 
field for promotion for all sorts and conditions of 
men. 

The best army for a nation, however, is not 

made up of soldiers in barracks trained to bear 

arms and withdrawn from peaceful occupations. 

It is the great host of industrious workers who 

are not wasting time and losing the resources of 

labor in military duty during periods of unclouded 
peace. This army brings prosperity to a nation. 

It opens a free and honorable field for all talent, 

and has given to the world in the great captains 

of industry men supreme in intellect, to whom 
civilization owes grateful homage as the bene- 
factors of mankind. 





—_— SO 


Forest Fires. 


HE fires that have been raging in the forests 
of Wisconsin and Colorado are likely to 
prove more destructive of our timber wealth 

than any of previous occurrence. 

This is a disheartening experience, because 
this year, for the first time, a new force of 
government officials, known as forest rangers, 
has been employed to detect incipient fires, and 
prevent their spread. That their service has 
apparently been a failure it is said cannot justly 
be attributed to defects in the system. 

The German government, which has been 
conspicuously successful in forest preservation 
and cultivation, maintains a kind of forest 
gendarmerie, a semi-military organization, uni- 
formed and armed, and under the strictest disci- 
pline. 

This force is charged with the duty of executing 
both the forest and the game laws. Its officers 
must have had thorough instruction in forestry, 
as well as training in the command of men, and 
those under them are familiar with the regions 
which they are required to patrol. 

lt may be difficult to engraft such a body of 
forest wardens upon our system, but until we 
can employ for this duty trained and responsible 
men, under strict and intelligent control, the large 
sum which the government now pays annually 
for forest rangers will be to a degree wasted. 
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Sword, Spurs and Saddle. 


IGH over the arches of the nave of the 
cathedral of Canterbury hang a sword, 
spurs and worn saddle, coated with the 

dust of ages. They belonged to the Black Prince, 
and as the stranger looks at them, the meaning 
and purpose of the old age of chivalry in England 
grow real to him in the person of this traditional 
embodiment of all that is noblest in English 
royalty. 

Near Canterbury are twelve almshouses and a 
large tract of farm land, set aside for their sup- 
port in the tenth century. In the midst is a 
church built near to a well of medicinal waters, 
and the ancient brass cup is still preserved in 
which the beadsmen were enjoined to offer the 
healing water to every passer-by in token of 
their gratitude to God for His mercy to them. 
The story of this gracious charity, existing for 
eight centuries, is made real by the actual 
sight of the ancient houses, the church and the 
cup. 

Our English cousins know the value of actual 
relics—things which can be seen and handled— 
in strengthening the faith and reverence of men 
_ in the history and traditions of the past. Amer- 





icans—heretofore too indifferent to such aids to | as the limitations of the island permit; good and! Crawford, after a feeble show of resistance. 








patriotism—have begun to cherish such of their 
ancient houses, pictures and documents as still 
remain. 

In doing this it is well to remember that 
we in our time should prepare to furnish aids 
to history. The sword of the man who fell 
before Santiago, the photograph of the trenches 
in which he worked in an intolerable heat and 
died like a hero, will be precious to the American 
of a hundred years hence. Many a boy or girl 
can collect treasures, easily obtained to-day, that 
will be of inestimable value hereafter. 


—_—_————_<oe—_—_ 


LIBERTY AND LAW. 


The human bliss which angel hopes foresaw 
Is liberty to comprehend the law. 
Margaret Fuller. 
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Missions After the War. 


HE officers of foreign missionary societies 
look for new opportunities of religious work 
as one result of the recent war. Through 

lack of mutual understanding, it has sometimes 
happened that one missionary organization has 
entered a field already occupied by another. Such 
a proceeding involves a waste of energy, and 
sometimes leads to unpleasant differences. 

To avoid anything of this kind, a conference 
was recently held of the secretaries of foreign 
missionary societies of Protestant denominations 
to consider the wisest distribution of work in 
Cuba, Puerto Rico and the Philippine and Car- 
oline Islands. The purpose of the conference 
was to enable each society to assume responsi- 
bility for certain parts of the territory, and to 
arrange for a certain measure of codperation. 
For instance, it is intended that there shall be 
a kind of bureau of information, to study the 
conditions which exist and to communicate to 
each society the facts which it needs to know for 
the most effective work in its chosen field. 

It was found that seven mission boards are 
ready to engage in work in Cuba, three in Puerto 
Rico, three in the Philippine Islands, and one, 
the American Board, wishes to resume its work 
in the Caroline Islands at the earliest opportunity. 
The Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists— 
North and South ; the Congregationalists, United 
Brethren, Episcopalians and Friends are repre- 
sented in this movement. 

It is assumed that whatever form of govern- 
ment may be established in the islands hitherto 
under the sovereignty of Spain, religious liberty 
will be guaranteed, and it is intended that the 
preaching of the Gospel of peace shall follow as 
quickly and as widely as possible the distressing 
ravages of war. 

——_—_+ o> —_____ 





Postal Conveniences. 


HE post-office department is arranging for a 
considerable extension of rural free delivery. 
The enlarged appropriation for this purpose 
voted at the last session of Congress enables it to 
do so. Many communities which are anxious to 
share the benefits of this service have made 
known their wish to the department. - The 
selection among them is made with a view to 
benefiting the largest number possible with the 
available money. 

A law which went into effect on the first of 
July last permits the use of private mailing 
eards. Heretofore the postal card sold by the 
government was the only one allowed. Now 
any one may put the address and a one-cent 
stamp on any card of about the same size, form 
and weight as the postal card, and write a 
message on the other side of the card. 

The government will profit by the use of these 
cards, for it will save the cost of their manufac- 
ture, while the senders will be permitted to print 
on the message side any business devices, or 
views of scenery, such as travellers abroad like 
to mail to their friends. 

A reform which is to be hoped for is the 
introduction of stout, linen-lined stamped envel- 
opes in which to send registered mail. Such 
envelopes are in common use in Europe, and are 
found to be a great convenience and much safer 
than our system of putting the stamp of registra- 
tion on an ordinary envelope. 
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Imprisoned on an Island. 


HE island with the ill-omened name, [le 

du Diable, upon which Capt. Alfred 

Dreyfus has been exiled for three years, 
does not afford easy access to the descriptive 
reporter. Consequently imagigation has largely 
taken the place of accurate knowledge in pictur- 
ing its character. 

A Dutch shipmaster who recently touched at 
the island gives an account of the situation which 
is far less sensational than the reports which 
have been generally accepted. 

The Ile du Diable, or. Devil’s Island, is a 
barren islet, about five acres in extent, situated 
fifteen miles distant from Cayenne, the capital of 
French Guiana. The climate is neither oppres- 
sive nor unhealthy, as it is tempered by the sea 
in all directions. 

According to these latest statements, Dreyfus 
receives a liberal allowance of creature comforts. 
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| varied food and drink ; books to read and facilities 
| for writing. Even friendly games of cards with 
| his guards are permitted. The ceaseless watch- 
| fulness alone reminds him at all times that he is 
+a prisoner. Two guards are always with him; a 
| torpedo-boat patrols the waters about the island, 
and the sea swarms with sharks, which are not 
| bad sentinels. 
| The French have been ingenious in their 
methods of punishing their prisoners of state, or 
| those who were politically inconvenient. Louis 
| XI. thrust his almoner, Cardinal Balue, into a 
cage, in which he could neither stand up nor lie 
|down with ease; and there he kept him for 
| eleven years. “The Man with the Iron Mask” 
was not only a man without a country, but with- 
out a name. 

Captain Dreyfus may suffer as great torture 
of soul as they, but he is at least spared those 
refinements of cruelty once visited on offenders 
| against the state. 
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Favorite of the Regiment. 


COLONEL in a Southern camp overheard an 
excited soldier venting his rage in furious 
profanity. The man, red-faced and big of 

muscle, had been a local bully and a lawbreaker, 
and when the war broke out he was given his 
choice to enlist in the army or serve a term in jail. 
The colonel was about giving an order to suit 

his case, when the big fellow’s arm was touched 
by a comrade, and a low voice said: 

“Please don’t talk like that.” 

Wheeling round with another half-uttered oath, 
he saw a red-cheeked boy looking into his face. 

“T beg your pardon, Little Piety,” he said. “I 
didn’t know you was here,” and he walked away, 
apparently more ashamed than if an officer had 
silenced him. 

The short but influential life of this lad—“ Little 
Piety’—in the army was told a generation ago, 
among the other pathetic stories of the War of ’61. 

The fair, delicate youth, banitered and pestered 
at first by his fellow-privates, became the favorite 
of his regiment by his brave goodness and his 
amiable ways. In his character religion was 
something more than an adjective, and the nick- 
name the men gave him in jest remained as his 
badge of respect and affection. 

At a reunion of this regiment, not long since, 
the colonel, in his address to his few surviving 
comrades, recalled many vanished names of the 
old muster-roll; and said at last, “I wonder if 
you are thinking of the one member who was 
nearest to all hearts.” 

“We know who you mean,” the men answered. 
“We shall never forget Little Piety.” ‘ 

The colonel repeated the tale, old but always 
welcome, of their first great field engagemeut, 
where the slender young soldier, detailed on rear 
duty, begged to be sent to the front “with the 
boys,” and obtained a reluctant consent; of the 
terrible battle, and the after-scene of human waste 
and death, “the sadness of which no life is long 
enough to outgrow.” 

“On the slope of a steep ridge skirting one side 
of the field lay a row of dead and dying men 
mowed down in the rush of a heroic charge; and 
near the head of the line, with his white, girlish 
face turned up to the sky, we found Little Piety. 

“The boys would not bury him in the battle 
trench, but made and marked his grave under a 
live-oak by itself, and sung over it the tune he 
loved: 

“*Must Jesus bear the cross alone.’ 

“Several years later I was far from home, stay- 
ing at a city hotel, and one day I had a caller—a 
large, well-dressed and handsome business man, 
who asked me if Iremembered him. I did not. 

“*You remember Little Piety?’ 

“ *VYes.’ 

‘And the big ruffian who joined your regiment 
to keep out of jail, and whom the boy rebuked for 
swearing?’ 

* *Ves.’ 

“ ‘Well, here is what is left of that same ruffian. 
I went into the army a desperado, and came out a 
man—and Little Piety’s gentle influence opened 
the way for me to do it.’ ” 


Muscle Decided It. 


MONG the historical records of Virginia we 
find the story of an incident in the life of 
one of the heroes of the Revolution which 

has not, we believe, appeared elsewhere in print. 
It is worthy of preservation, as it illustrates the 
acquiescence of our forefathers in the exercise 
of brute force as arbiter in matters under dispute. 

Captain Crawford, famous as an Indian fighter, 
led an expedition into Virginia shortly before 
Braddock’s defeat. His troop was made up of 
pioneers, independent farmers who found it hard 
to submit to military discipline. 

Crawford needed transportation, and meeting 4 
wagoner with a team of four horses, ordered hiin 
into the service of the king. The wagoner was * 
man of gigantic build. He surveyed the body of 
armed men surrounding him, and angry as he 
was, saw that resistance was useless. Yet to 
leave his home and work for months meant ruin. 

He threateningly approached Crawford. “I'v 
not. a fair chance,” he said. “It’s one agailist 
hundreds. They’re armed and I’m not. But !'!! 
tell you what would be fair. I'll fight you or any 
man in your army. If I’m whipped I’ll go wit) 
you. If you’re whipped I go free.” 

The proposal, absurd as it now seems, was too 
much in the spirit of the time for Crawford to 
refuse it without being misunderstood by his 
| troops. He began reluctantly to strip off his coat 
| when one of his men, a young fellow whe had 
| been leaning against a tree, stepped torward. 
| “I will fight him,” he said, facing the giant. 
“If you are beaten the whole company is dis- 
graced. But if he kills me it is only a wagoner 





He has his daily morning bath and such exercise | like himself the less in the world.” 
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eonsented, and the young trooper sprang at the 
huge wagoner with the fury of a panther. 
Although lightly built he had muscles of steel, 
and after a short struggle the giant was beaten. 
The young man was Daniel Morgan, afterwards 
a major-general in the Revolutionary army. 


ee 


MISS DIX WON. 


To the work and influence of Dorothea L. Dix 
was due the creation of the British lunacy com- 
mission, which has ameliorated the condition of 
insane persons in England and led to reforms in 
many other countries. 

When the bill establishing the commission was 
under discussion in the House of Lords one of the 
members said, ““To our shame be it said, we owe 
the origin of this work of humanity to a foreigner, 
that foreigner an American, and that American a 
woman.” 

In her early attempts to right the wrongs of 
the insane, Miss Dix met only discouragement and 
coldness, or indifference, which is worse; but she 
did not cease to labor, and if she ever lost heart 
no one but herself knew it. She asked for an 
interview with the chairman of the most important 
house committee in the North Carolina legislature. 
He declined the interview under pretext of pres- 
sure of business. 

“Very well,” wrote Miss Dix, ‘I must see you. 
You will call on me or I shall call on you.” 

The chairman then went to see Miss Dix. He 
entered the room, hat in hand, a bundle of papers 
under his arm, and declined the proffered chair. 

“JT have called,” he said. “I amin haste. Will 
you make your business known as quickly as 
possible?” 

The lady began to speak. Eloquentlyshe pleaded 
the cause of the insane. She spoke from a full 
heart and a well-stored mind. Her listener became 
interested; he forgot that he was in a hurry, 
sat down, piled his papers on the floor and heard 
with rapt attention. The interview lasted three 
hours, and the chairman was won over to the 
cause, and he was ever after a strong ally of 
Miss Dix in her noble work. Thirty-three lunatic 
asylums in this country owe their beginning to 
Miss Dix. 


———_~+eor.--. 


THE PARSON’S GRIM HUMOR. 


After Amherst College had been established 
and its first building erected, the institution was 
supported for many years by systematic and per- 
sistent begging. 

One Sunday the Rey. Dr. Parsons, of Amherst, 
- preached at Pelham, a town not far from the 
college, and at the close of the sermon asked for 
a collection for the institution. The boxes were 
passed, and came back as empty as when they 
started. The subsequent proceedings are narrated 
in “The History of Pelham.” 

Doctor Parsons, on his return to Amherst, on 
Monday, called on his old friend, Aunt Rene 
Cowles, and related his experience at Pelham. 
“Just think of it!” said he. “I went to Pelham 
yesterday, preached there morning and afternoon; 
and at the close of the second service I asked for 
a collection for our college. Can you believe it?— 
not a cent did the deacons get!” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed Aunt Rene. 

“Yes,” continued the doctor, “didn’t get a cent; 
but when I learned that no one had given a 
penny, I gave out Doctor Watts’s: 

“*Oh, what a wretched land is this, 
That gives us no supplies!’” 

“Did they sing?” asked the amused old lady. 

“Yes, they did, and with a will, too.” 

The people of Pelham had generously contrib- 
uted building material for the first college edifice, 
and the calls for contributions had become monot- 
onous; but they were descendants of Scotchmen 
from the north of Ireland, and therefore appre- 
ciated the grim humor of Doetor Parsons in giving 
out that hymn. 
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SIGNIFICANT ANSWER. 


Professor AZgidi, who was for many years the 
chief of the press bureau, under Prince Bismarck, 
has lately published a reminiscence of the great 
chancellor which shows how alert he was in draw- 
ing conclusions. 

Before the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
War the tsar was with King William at Ems. 
They were together one evening, and Bismarck 
was standing at the other end of the room 
anxiously watching the tsar, whose more or less 
friendly attitude toward Prussia’s policy was a 
matter of great importance. 

Suddenly the Russian emperor’s big dog, which 
had been lying silent under his master’s chair, 
rose, prowled about the room, stopped before 
Bismarck, looked at him, wagged its tail affection- 
ately and licked the hand he held out toward it. 

The tsar, who had attentively watched its 
movements, called out to Bismarck: 

“You see the dog knows his master’s friends.” 

Bismarck, who told Agidi this story, added: “I 
felt relieved. That was an historical moment for 
our policy.” It proved to him that he had, at 
least, not to count on Russia’s opposition in the 
coming conflict. 


—_—_— Or 


OLD-TIME FIREMEN. 


Fifty years and more ago when New York and 
inany other cities relied upon the members of 
their Volunteer Fire Department to put out fires, 
the ambition of each company was to be first at a 
lire, and most efficient in subduing the flames. 

One old-time fireman says that nothing now can 
rouse in him the excitement which never failed to 
come at the sound of the fire-alarm. 

“Business, meals and health were of small 
«ccount compared to a call to join the fire-engine,” 
this veteran says with a retrospective sigh. “The 
uight of my wedding there was a fire, but it came 
right in the middle of the marriage service, and I 
had to miss it. However, there was one early the 
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next morning while we were eating breakfast, | 


and I went! No bride was so exacting as to 
expect to keep her husband at her side when the 
Fire Department had use for him!” 

There were no salaries in those days save those 
paid to chief engineers. The firemen paid for the 
painting and decorating of their honored engines, 
and for such repairs as were needed from time to 
time. In the days before cities were divided into 
districts, the volunteer firemen, added to active 
service on the field of the conflagration, frequently 
had a good deal of preliminary exercise in the 
way of running, before they discovered where 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 


their services were needed. 
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The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in | 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, | 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three | 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.’”’ At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
“Early Daisies” and ‘“‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral | 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape | 
for framing—thus- to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 


1899. Perry Mason & Company. 








AS GOOD AS A NATIVE. 


General Sir Herbert Kitchener, the Sirdar 
commanding the Anglo-Egyptian expedition in 
the -Sudan, is evidently a man of resource, if a 


pass for a native, and his knowledge of the 
character of the tribes, and of their language, 
gives him an advantage in dealing with the 
people. 


At one of his camps on the Nile, so runs the 
story, two Arab date-sellers were on a certain 
oceasion arrested, being suspected of being spies. 
tn | were confined in the guard. tent, and were 
not long left alone, for soon after their detention | 
a third Arab prisoner was unceremoniously bun- 
dled into the tent. 

Thereupon an animated jabbering began, and 
was carried on for a few minutes. he two 
prisoners were by no means reticent in the pres- 
ence of one of their own race, who was, like 
themselves, a prisoner, and they iet their tongues | 
wag fast. 

After a few minutes’ conversation the sentry | 
was surprised to see the latest arrival draw aside 
the door and step out. 

“All right, sentry,” he said. “I am going to the 
general.’ 

It was Kitchener, and he had himself investi- 
gated the case to see that justice was done. 

A few minutes more passed, and again the door 
was opened. This time an orderly appeared. He 
handed a spade to each of the prisoners, and they 
were then marched outside, made to dig their 
own graves, and shot. They were, in truth, as 
had been suspected, spies, and the general had 
convinced himself of the fact. 


BQABABABABSABGASA, 


FLATTERY DID IT! | 


A Mississippi court-room anecdote of the olden | 
time is furnished by a correspondent of Law | 
Notes. The court was presided over by a rural 
justice of the peace. | 


“1 realize,” said the counsel for the defence 
“that I stand in the presence of a descendant of | 
the grand old Huguenot family that emigrated | 
from France to escape from religious intolerance. 
Many able jurists have sprung from that family, | 
and embellished the bench and bar of the Union. 
Their watchwords are honor, truth and justice, 
and their names are spoken in every home. The 
law is so plain in this case that ‘he who runs may 
read.’ Shall I insult the intelligence of this court 
by reiterating .a proposition so simple? Need I 
say more ?—” 

“No,” interrupted the judge, “’taint necessary | 
—I’ll give you a judgment.” Counsel sat down, | 
while the judge with emphasis knocked the ashes | 
from his cob pipe, and counsel for plaintiff began: 

“May it please the court —”’ 

“Squire, what are you fixin’ to do?” asked the 
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judge. 
<P have the closing argument,” was the reply. 
“Well, you jes’ as well set down; I done got | 
my mind sot on the other side.” Judgment for | 
defendant. 


BRIEF REPLY. 


Mr. James Sibbald, editor of the “Chronicle of 
Scottish Poetry,” was a man of much humor, but 
of great eccentricity. 

He lived for several years in London without 
letting his Scotch friends know what he was | 
doing or where he lived. At last his brother, a | 
Leith merchant, managed to get a letter conveyed 





im. 
To his anxious questions the eccentric Sibbald 
sent the following reply: . 
“DEAR BROTHER: IL live in So-ho, and my 
business is so-so. Yours, 
“JAMES SIBBALD.” 


| 
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For the teeth use “#rown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous entifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. | 
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BY MAIL from the manufacturers. 
Samplessent free. Prices 3c to $3 a roll. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 1214-1216 Market St. Phila. 4 
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Patriotic Jewelry 
1031 
1031. Scarf-pin, 
silver P 35 
In 14-k, gold, 1.35 
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Myles Standish’s Sword 


An exact copy, 6 inches long; for use as 
paper-cutter, All sterling silver . . $1.00 
Hilt of silver, with steel blade . . . -75 

Sent free anywhere on receipt of price. 

Money will be returned if goods do not please, 


Our Green Book 


Sent free on request. 


More than 1000 ideas for Wed- 






cious stones, watches, gold, 
silver, ebony, brass, and leather; 
new Colonial things; the latest 
ideas in patriotic jewelry. 


T#E NEVIUS 
COMPANY | 


DECKER BLDG., 33 UNION SQ., N. ¥. 


No white mishap, 
or sudden gap, 
Can possibly attract 
inspection, 

Or cause distress, 
if but the dress 

Has this infallible 
protection. 


See that * 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook «4 Eye 


RICHARDSON & DELonc Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


“The Perfected American Watch,” an 


On request. 


illustrated book of information about 
Waltham Watches, 1s being prepared and 
will soon be ready to issue. 


This pamphlet will be inter- 


Sent free 


esting and valuable for reference to all 


watch or not. 


persons, whether intending to buy a 
Please mail applications to 
caianees iene dam te eosen alee ‘<a | American Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
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for their laundry work.” 


what she thinks of it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnatl 
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“I want a good soap for washing the clothes. 
I find that our clothing wears out too fast, and I 
believe the damage is done in the laundry.” 


“Let us send you a box of Ivory Soap. We 
know it is pure, and will not injure anything. 
Many of our customers will not have any other 


The box was sent, and one more family uses no other. 
Try it for one week in your laundry, and ask your laundress 
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We Lp told that men no longer fought for glory, as 
o 


ore, 

That the ancient love of country burned in human 
hearts no more: x 

“In this age of subtle science, valor counts for naught, 
they said; 

“Heroes are no longer needed, and their sturdy race is 


dead, 

Science will decide the struggle—nations will be con- 
quered then, oe 

Not by courage, but by ing—with Ss, and 
not with men.” 

Yet when first the sound of battle, borne upon the 


ocean breeze. 
Drifted in from tar Manila and from Cuba’s tropic seas, 
We were taught that 'tis, as ever, men by whom the 


ght is won, 
Piling on their country’s altar migh*y deeds of valor 
one. 
Man's own courage fights his battles—whether, armed 
with sword and shield, 
Lustily he lays about him, charging o’er the bloody 


e 

Or, on steel-protected cruiser, telescope in hand, he 
stands 

‘Training éngines of destruction on the forts of hostile 


ands, 

Hearts of oak and visions watchful—these alone the 
day can save; 

In some strange and subtle manner Fortune favors 
still the brave. 

Thoanh the gees of song and story hangs neglected 
on the wall, 

And the musket’s clumsy hammer nevermore shall 
rise and fall, 

We have men who, now and always, in a righteous 
cause and high, ° 

When their country goes to battle, for their country 
dare to die— 

Men of wise and prudent action, men of mighty, 
matchless will; 

And the seats and Stripes are floating o’er a land of 


heroes still WILLIAM Hurp HILLYER. 
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What Made Him Chaplain. 
==] YEW clergymen in Amer- 


Rev. William H Milburn 


ica are better known than 
Rev. W. H. Milburn, 
who was for so many 
terms the “blind chap- 
lain” of the national 
House of Representa- 
tives, and is now chap- 
lain of the Senate. The 
story — vouched for in 
various biographies — of 
his first election to that 
honor is entirely to the 
credit of his fidelity and of the better feelings of 
the legislators who saw reason to propose his 
name. 

In 1845, when travelling as a circuit preacher, 
he was sent from St. Louis to Wheeling, 
Virginia. On the boat were several congress- 
men, going to Washington, some of whom 








shocked the young minister by their reckless | too 


speech and habits. They “swore outrageously, 
drank whiskey to excess, and played cards day 
and night.” 

One of the days of the long river journey was 
Sunday, and Mr. Milburn was asked to preach. 
The offending congressmen were present to hear 
him, and at the close of an appropriate discourse 
he uddressed them directly, and solemnly de- 
nounced their actions in the plainest language. 
He told them he had supposed that the repre/ 
sentatives of the nation at its capital were 
representatives of its character as well as of its 
intellect, but “If I am to judge the nation by 
you,” said he, “I can come to no other conclusion 
than that it is composed of profane swearers, 
card-players and drunkards.” 

He told them that as an American citizen he 
felt disgraced by their example, and after charg- 
ing them with its terrible effect upon the youth 
of the land, he gave them warning that unless 
they repented and turned to righteousness, their 
own end was certain ruin under the punishment 
of Almighty God. 

If there was any criticism of the young 
preacher’s judgment in thus publicly arraigning 
distinguished men, every one of whom was old 
enough to be his father, they were not the ones 
to put it into words. What followed was as 
unexpected as it was admirable. 

The same day Mr. Milburn was waited upon 
in his stateroom by a gentleman who presented 
a purse—about seventy-five dollars—from the 
congressmen, in token of their “sense of his 


courage and faithfulness,” and desired to know | 


if he would allow them to present his name at 
the opening election of chaplain to Congress. 
Blind Chaplain Milburn obtained this honor- 
able post through his fearlessness in his sacred 
profession and his loyalty to truth and duty. 


———_ ++ ___- 


From Doubt to Confidence. 


Dr. Thomas H. Skinner, before he became 
professor of pastoral theology in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, was pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in the city of New York. He was a 
learned, logical and eloquent preacher, and in his 
congregation were to be seen lawyers, doctors 
and college graduates. Once the superintendent 
of the Sunday-school attached to his church 
persuaded Doctor Skinner to address the scholars. 

“My dear children,” began the pastor, “as the 
time is limited, I will give you only a synopsis of 
the address I had prepared. You may not, my 
dear children, know the meaning of synopsis; it 
is equivalent to epitome.” Then, having uttered 
this lucid definition, he proceeded to talk in 
words that few of the teachers and none of the 
scholars understood. 

The professor was a learned theologian and a 


_ devoted Christian, but he was not exempted 


from attacks of doubt that threatened to uproot 
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even his belief in the existence of God. Once he 
was overheard in his study pounding the study- 
desk with his clenched hand as he ejaculated, 
“There isa God! Godis! I know it!” 
‘Toward the close of his life, however, he jour- 
neyed into the land where not a wave of trouble 
rolls. A week or two before his death there 


were deeply affected to hear the aged professor 
recite, with singular emphasis, the hymn, “My 
Jesus, as Thou wilt!” It was his swan song. 


o> 
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Passing it Along. 


War brings out the best and the worst of human 
impulses. The man who is naturally kind and 
unselfish finds so much opportunity to exercise 
his good qualities that they stand out emphasized 
in him, and the man himself seems to his friends 
transfigured, while the selfish and base man, 
seeking his own safety and comfort above all 
other things, is marked in the sight of all men as 
a coward. A correspondent of the Companion 
writes: 


On the steamer Seneca, returning from Sibone 
to Fortress Monroe with passengers and sick an 
wounded, there was a young volunteer soldier 
whose name I could give if I had a right to do so, 
He bad been very ill, and was pale, weak and 
emaciated. He was not yet twenty years old, 
and when the war broke out he was a sophomore 
ina Goat university. Leaving his beloved studies 
and his life of fort and larly eleg , he 
enlisted as a private soldier. 

Doubtless he was paysteeey unfit for the hard- 
ships and privations which the American soldier 
and especially the American volunteer, has had 
to endure in this war. A long and arduous term 
of service in a camp of instruction, then a long 
and terrible journey. to Cuba in a troop-ship, in 
which the men had little air and little food, brought 
on a | ag malady, which led the surgeons to 
send the young man ome on the Seneca. It was 
a great grief him to be sent home, and he 
talked already of the time when he should be 
strong enough to Eo back to the regiment. 

What he needed as much as curehing was 
something good to eat, and especially a little 
fruit. There was neither fruit nor anything else 
rood to eat on the Seneca. Sent home as a soldier, 

e young man had only soldiers’ fare, and a 
soldier’s bunk amidst the forest of rough pine 
bunks between decks. 

Military service reduces a man so low that this 
youth, accustomed to the comforts of life and to 
delicate home attentions, sat on the deck and 
accepted the gift from a passing waiter of a bis- 
cuit or any other bit of food left from the captain’s 
dinner, as the tray was carried back to the galley. 

He rested sometimes in the scrap of shade alon 
the forward deck-house, and I often talked wit! 
him there; but he was missing for hours together, 
and I found he was doing what he could for the 
sick and wounded soldiers below. He knew every 
case among them. 

At Fortress Monroe the cases of suspicious 
fever on board caused our ship to be detained a 





was a meeting of clergymen at his home, who. 


some searching, hit the trail that led through 
thick jungle toward the Grand Trunk Road. 
Every instant we expected a fearsome tiger to 
spring upon us from the thicket. Maybe, we 
conjectured, the animals keep close to the road- 
way, watching for natives. 

As our Rovers went spinning along in_ the 
mellow moonlight, eyes were strained ahead for 
7 pws object. Once there was a quick 
steadying down of pace. There was some beast 
running along in the shade. It wasn’t big ery 
for a camel, it was too big for a dog. so it must be 
atiger. Never a word was said. Each pretended 
not to notice an ne. 

“Now I wonder what brute that was,” one of 
us at last remarked, in a pretended don’t-care 


voice. 

“Oh, nothing in particular; hyena or some- 
thing, * was the wae 

All the while the animal was behaving in a 
distinctly mysterious way. We could see its 
dark form in the gloom. It was travelling ahead 
at a leisurely pace, occasionally rustling the 
branches. We settled down to a dead 
j its wake. Suddenly the brute strayed into a 
| ~— of moonlight. It was a poor, insignificant 
| donkey. . 
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Trundle-Bed Town. 


Renz, man who’s under seven 
nows a borough much like heaven, 
With four towers round and tall 
Just inside the nursery wall. 
All its streets are through and through 
Paved with quiltings red and blue, 
And a boulevard of white 
Runs along its bolster-site. 
Mother is the borough’s queen, 
But the only ruling seen 
Is her taking tax of prayer 
Nightly from each res’dent there. 
Hushed and still it is by day, 
For the dreams are made that way; 
What save silence could devise 
All the night-time’s sweet surprise? 
Innocence and sleep abide 
In this town at eventide, 
Only men devoid of sin 
Having right to enter in. 
Pillows soft and white and fair, 
Help to answer mother’s prayer 
That her men rest snug and sound 
While the wheels of night go round. 
I went up there, years ago. 
Every night, I loved it so, : 

wish i knew the way 
Up there still at close of day. 

NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER. 


———___ seo oo 


Testing Hezekiah. 


It is to be hoped that the following story, 
printed in Harper’s Bazar, is at least exaggerated. 
It is funny, at all events, and may be said to teach 
an important lesson, although not the unfeeling 
and selfish one which the second character in the 
story drew from it. 


Squire Leathers had a son Hezekiah. Also he 
had a fine watermelon patch, of which he was 





day, and then sent to New York. There came a 
change in the fare of the passengers, for the ship 
k on stores of fresh meat and vegetables. We 
had with us an army _ officer, a captain, whose 
wife had come to Old Point Comfort to meet him, 
and although she was not se to come 
aboard, she managed to send to her husband a 
mysterious parcel. 

hat this parcel contained soon became appar- 
ent to some of us, for the captain was a generous 
man. He began to produce oranges, bananas and 
other fruits, and even fresh e; We had not 
en an egg in Cuba, and searcely a fresh one in 

ampa. 

The size of the captain’s parcel did not warrant 
him in distributing his fruit among the whole 
ship’s company. He was an invalid himself, and 
his wife doubtless thought of him as eating every 
partic’ of the fruit; and yet perhaps she knew 

im better. 

The captain took early pity on my own lean and 
hungry look, and began to slip a banana now and 
then into my hand. As he plainly meant the fruit 
for me, I would begin to peel the banana; then 
the vision of the pale and starved young soldier 
would rise so before my eyes that I could not get 
the fruit to my lips, hard as I tried. I would 
furtively get the banana into my jacket pocket, 
| make some excuse, and go off and find the boy. 

en I found him, I would slip the banana in 
|. Wh I found him, I ld slip the b into 
| his hand. He would thank me, and make the 
same pretence of eating it that t had made with 
| the captain. I even saw his jaws moving, but I 
| did = see any of the banana disappearing in his 
mouth. 
Then he would make some excuse, and go away 
with his hand spread suspiciously over the 
| pocket of his brown service blouse—and I knew 
well cnough that he had gone to give the banana 
| to some poor fellow who, he thought, needed it 
| worse than he did. 
| In fact, I caught him doing this very thing b 
| watching—and I did not let him know that I ha 
| caught him, nor that I ever supposed he did not 
eat the fruit himself. This was no more than 
fair, for the captain never required me to eat the 
| fruit in his presence when he gave it to me 
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Darkly Mysterious. 


An incident which must have been quite as 
lively in itself as it is in the telling of it is given in 
“Our World’s Cycling Commission,” in Travel. 
The cyclers were in Bengal, where, one morning, 
they ran up to the only respectable bungalow of 
a village, and called for some one to attend to 
their wants. To their surprise, their summons 
was answered by an Englishman, who explained 
that his house was not the dawk-bungalow, but 
who insisted on entertaining the strangers at 
breakfast and dinner. He was a mighty hunter, 
and regaled his visitors with stories of adventure 
while he showed his collection of skins. The 
narrator says: 


It_ was his tiger stories that made our flesh 
tingle and our hair heave. We were in the very 
heart of the Bengal tiger district, and with the 
nonchalance of a rabbit-shooter he told us of the 
prevalence of these unwelcome brutes. It was 


credited with having done to death two hundred 
natives. 
“Are we likely to be attacked?” we asked. 
“Well, I don’t know. You may be, but I rather 
think a bicycle would frighten a tiger,” was the 


reply. 

bf course we said it would be rather nice to see 
a tiger; but as a matter of fact we regretted 
having talked about the absolute necessity of 
getting away with the moonrise. We tried to 
shake our host’s convictions that it was at night 
tigers were on the prowl; but he would not 
accommodate us. 

When the moon rose we went down to the banks 
of the river Son, where a boat was waiting to 
ferry us over. In an hour and a half we were 
landed on the edge of an eery covert, and after 





close here, he said, that they caught a tiger | th 


very proud; but he annually lost a good man 
through the raids of tramps and other 
redatory persons. At last he became angry, and 
eclared that he would protect his own interests. 
So he loaded his shotgun pretty near to the muzzle 
with bird-shot, and gave it to Hezekiah, and sent 
him out to stand guard one night. 

The boy made some objections to going, and the 
squire thought he was afraid. He rebuked him 
roundly, told him that he was unworthy to bear 
the proud name of Leathers, and pushed him out 
into the night. Then the squire went grumbling 
to bed. In half an hour he got up, saying tha 
he was going out to test the boy. 

“Taint necessary to make a fool of yourself, 
Jonas,” says his wife; ‘‘I admit it.” 

* “Admit he’s a coward?” Says the squire. 

“No; admit you’re foolish,” says his wife. 

“Mebby I am,” says the squire ; “but that boy’s 
a coward. He takes after your family. . ’ll show 
you he’s afraid to pull the trigger,” and the squire 
went outdoors and into the melon patch. 

Hezekiah was in one corner behind a burdock 
waiting for game. The strange figure attracted 
his attention through the darkness, and he gave it 
the left barrel. 

The doubting parent jumped into the air, 
howled murder, and ran for the fence. Heze- 
kiah’s instructions had been to make thorou 
work of it, so he let the prowling object have 
other barrel. 

This settled the squire, and he.crawled to the 
house and sent for the doctor, listening meanwhile 
to remarks appropriate to the occasion from his 
irate wife. 

The old man was always a little lame after this. 
and it used to be a pathetic thing to hear him tell 
the story of the occurrence, and at the end shake 
his head as he observed: 

“T seen when it was too late that what I ought 
to ’a’ done was to ’a’ sent the hired man out to 
peed ot boy. Hezekiah was a true Leathers, 
after all.” 
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The Brave Coyote. 


The coyote, or prairie wolf, after having acquired 
a bad reputation for cowardice and other unworthy 
qualities, is being rehabilitated as a fighting animal 
in the far Northwest, where of late the extreme 
abundance of this wolf, and his warfare on sheep, 
have led to the institution of “coyote drives.” 
‘Rabbit drives have long been common in the West; 
hundreds of men and boys turn out and drive 
jack-rabbits into a sort of corral, where they are 
killed in great numbers. The success of the rabbit 
drives led many people to suppose that the coyote 
could be “rounded up” in the same way. 


The experiment was first tried at a place in 
southern Idaho. Hundreds of men and ys 
worked all day in driving in the coyotes, which 
swarm all through the region, and when they, the 
men and boys, had all converged at the corral 
they found just one coyote in it, and he got awa i 

But it is not in the American character to give 
up a thing with one attempt. When the next 
great coyote drive took place, better precautions 
were taken to prevent the animals from leaking 
through the lines. 

This drive was in the Powder River valley, in 
eastern Oregon. About two hundred and fifty 
farmers, all thirsting, as it were, for the bl of 
e coyotes who stolen their sheep, were 
mounted on horseback, and they took with them 
fifty dogs. They scoured the country and kept 
well together, and after a good and well-managed 
ride sixty coyotes were rounded up in a field. 

There was great excitement now, and some of 
the younger and more inexperienced men thought 
they h: —_ to = these sixty “cowardly” 
creatures to death in a Beep. They soon found 
that they were mistaken. The coyotes made a 
grand and concerted rush for the compact line of 
men, horses and dogs that hemmed them in, and 
when this rush was over, the hunters found that 
they had but nine wolves, dead and alive, within 
their enclosure. All the rest were once more 
roaming the peme of eastern Oregon at their own 
sweet, wolfish wills. ‘ 

The hunters now turned their attention to those 





crawl in | 
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that were left, and chiefly by the pote of the dogs, 
succeeded in putting them to death. Only one 
dog out of the : however, proved adequate to 
the task of actually killing a coyote, and he killed 
several of the nine. 

One of the coyotes was the most valiant fighter 
that the hunters had ever seen. No gray wolf, no 
grizzly could have fought more determinedly, more 
skilfully, or with better effect. At one time 
twenty-five dogs were engaged in an attack upon 
this coyote, and such were the extraordinary 
swiftness of his movements and the sharpness of 
his teeth that he kept them all at bay. 

All the farmers declared that they got more 
excitement out of this raid on the coyotes than 
they had ever obtained from any other hunt. 
Acting on the experience gained in it, they at once 
organ! en another drive, and hoped to do better 
next time. 
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Not So Strange. 


The amiable quality, in a pareut, of such deyo- 
tion to a child that the child is believed to be 
worthy of all possible rewards and prizes, is not 
peculiar to America. A story illustrating this 
quality is told of the Paris Conservatory—where, 
in addition to other accomplishments, French boys 
and girls are taught to “speak pieces” admirably. 


Somehow, at a certain graduation, the authori- 
ties of this famous school had omitted to give the 
first prize—at the very least—to a girl who was 
recognized by all her relatives as a future trage- 
dienne of prodigious genius. The consternation 
= o family at this omission was something 

errible. 

The devoted mother began by expressing her 
wrath to her intimate friends; then, finding her 
emotion not assuaged by this sort of complaint, 
she resolved to go straight to the chairman of the 
committee of awards at the Conservatory. She 
found him at home. 

“Sir,” she said, “I wish to have two words with 


“Proceed, madam.” 

“T am, sir, the mother of Mademoiselle X., of 
the class in elocution.” 

“T remember the name, madam.” 

“Yes. Well, sir, Léonie did not receive even an 
honorable mention!” 

on Shared this misfortune with a great many 
others.” 

“That’s possible, but perhaps the others de- 
served it. As for Léonie, she was unjustly 


“Unjustly, madam?” 

“Yes, sir. As for you, sir, you did not listen to 
my daughter, for I saw you fall er 

‘I beg your pardon, madam; if I fell asleep, it 
was precisely because I did listen!” 





| treated.” 
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Poor Recommendation. 


One of the many ways in which a man’s care- 
lessness may cause his undoing has lately been 
discovered by a young man who has a habit of 
mismating letters and envelopes when sending off 


y | his correspondence. 


He had secured from an influential friend a 
letter which recommended him for a clerkship in 
a wholesale dry-goods establishment. The pro- 

rietor was personally known to the writer of the 
etter, who advised the young man to mail it, with 
his application for the place, to the merchant who 
lived in a suburban town, and was seldom to be 
found in his city office. 

The young man wrote his letter, and attended 
to various other correspondence, and then hastily 
put his several epistles into their respective 
envelopes, addin one what he supposed to 
be his friend’s kind recommendation. Two ~——e 
later he received the following letter from the 
merchant: 

“Tn reply to your communication of the tenth, I 
will say that at present there is no vacancy in my 
corps of clerks. I return the ‘recommendation’ 
to you, only saying that it is not such as I consider 
especially valuable to a gouns man.” 

ith a sinking heart ons man glanced at 
the fatal enclosure, and read: 


Mr. James Robie, Dr., 
to Forbes, Hopkins & Co. 
$15.00 
6.00 
Ree’d p’ym’t 21.00 
Third statement. Please remit. 


3 Fancy shirts 
1 Doz. neckties 
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Grandma’s Peppermints. 


“Misappropriation of money” would be a harsh 
verdict to render after reading the following story 
reported in the Boston Herald by a worker among 
the poor: 


There was a certain family in which the worker 
became interested. Though very poor, their rooms 
were clean, and they were very fond of one another 
especially of the old grandmother, who had no’ 

en long in this country. The church people 
were ve desirous of assisting them, as the 
children always attended Sunday school and were 
well brought up; so the district visitor was in- 
structed to look out for them. 

This she did, seeing that they had a modest 
allowance of groceries, coal enough to keep them 
from freezing, and so on. She did not give them 
money, as that was contrary to her methods except 
in special cases, but she was pe of town 
for a week, and so left with the mother fifty cents 
for emergencies. 

This is what they told her they did with it: 

“The weather was so fine, and grandma had 
never seen the shops here. I knew,” said the 
mother, “that they must be dressed handsome for 
Easter, so I andma and the children down 
town in the electric cars, and let them see all the 
stores. That cost forty cents down and back, and 
with the ten cents left I bought grandma some 
peppermints.” 


* 
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Making It Worth While. 


There was a measure of philosophy in the 
conduct of a certain Irishman of whom a story is 
printed in Current Literature. 


In walking over a plank sidewalk while countin 
some money he dropped a nickel, which rollec 
into a crack between two of the planks. He was 
mnet pat out, and continued on his way, grumbling 
au y. 

Early the next day a friend, while walking by 
the spot, discovered the Irishman in the act of 
deliberately dropping a dollar down the same 
erack. The friend was, of course, much aston- 
ished, and ——— learn why Pat should throw 
<< money, = red his reasons, and received 
the ; explanation: 





ollowin; 

It was this way,” said Pat. “It’s yesterday I 
was passin’ this way when I lost a nickel down 
that hole. Now, I rasoned that it wasn’t worth 
me while to pull up that sidewalk for a nickel, but 
last night a scheme struck me, and I am cropping 


down the dollar to make it worth me while. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The wood its leafy cover-stteds77 X65 
And wild geese flying high 
Trace out their dusky arrowstead: 
Along the gloomy sky. 2 
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By fields and streams that freeze,# 
But turnto grandmas cozy home* 4% 
Between the poplar trees. =f" 
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. ed for Qrandmas hearth is warm and brit. by 
as, And scents of spicy pies @ > 
# _ |In steamy vapor winding light : y3-Ay 
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a 2| And grandmas smile is o 
And who could stay away .  ? 
When all the little cousins meet” 
Ondear Thanksgiving day? *,,. 
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Ronald and Donald. 


Ronald and Donald, with Nora the nurse, 
Go out for an airing each day. 
Now Ronald has passed his first birthday, I know, 
But Donald’s is still weeks away. 
Yet Ronald can only just toddle along 
By clutching at Nora’s pink skirt, 
While Donald can run without stubbing his toes, 
And never- falls down in the dirt. 
Then Ronald has Nora, beside his mamma, 
To serve him with tenderest care, 
While Donald must carry and fetch for himself! 
And yet, I don’t know but it’s fair; 
For Ronald, you see, has but two little legs, 
And not very strong ones at that, 
While Donald has four. One’s our baby, of course ; 
The other’s his playmate—the cat. 
ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 
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Little Polly Mary. 


Little Polly Mary all the morning hour 
Doted on her bonnet with its bright new flower, 
Wondered if the next day would be bright and 


clear, 

Wished the jolly holidays came twenty times a 
year, 

Looked without the window when teacher didn’t 


see, 
Watched a golden robin building in the tree— 
AND— 

When the hour came all too quick for Polly to 
recite, 

Will you believe, she never got a single answer 
right! 

So for failure, on the record-book, her name, alas! 
was starred, 

But was it ’cause, as Polly thought, the lesson 
was so hard? A. F. C. 
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The King of Gold. 


When you visited the King of Gold you 
sounded a knocker on a great pair of doors that 
were barred on the inside, and when some one 
answered the knock and let you in you found 
yourself in a square hall, the back of which was 
altogether open upon a courtyard. 

The floor of this strange hall was made of 
cement, and the Mexican who hauled the wood 
ordered by the King of Gold’s papa brought his 
donkey and cart also through the great doors. 

In a room off the hall you might find the King 
of Gold’s mamma sitting by a little American 
Stove, the pipe of which was run out of a front 
window into the street. 

Back in the kitchen Mamacita perhaps was 
cooking the dinner, or it may be that she was 
preparing some special Mexican dish for herself 
and the King of Gold. It was Mamacita who 
named the little boy the King of Gold, on account 
of his yellow hair. 


The King of Gold was very fond of his | 


American mamma, but then she had a very little 
baby lying in the cradle in the room with the 
Stove, so the King of Gold was fonder still of 
Mamacita, who had nobody but himself. 

One day there was a commotion in the room 
heated by the American stove, and the King of 
Gold stepped briskly from the kitchen to see 
what was going on. His papa had opened a 


box, and his mamma had taken out a little red 
| calico dress and was holding it up, laughing the 
| while. 

“It is very sweet of your mother,” she said to 
the King of Gold’s papa, “‘but it is such a funny | 
little dress !”’ | 

“Tt seems to me it is a very nice little dress,” | 
| said the King of Gold’s papa; then he called to | 
the King of Gold, ““Come, son, and see the pretty 
dress your grandmother sent you from the | 
States.” 

The King of Gold held out his arms, and his 
mamma, still laughing, laid the little red dress 
across them, saying, ““He wishes to show it to 
Mamacita.”’ 

“My gamma give me a dess, Mamacita,”’ said 
the King of Gold, marching into the kitchen. 

Mamacita went into rhapsodies over the little 
red dress. 

“T will wear it when I walk on the platha,” 
said the King of Gold. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mamacita. 

The King of Gold and Mamacita walked on 
the plaza every evening after Mamacita had 
washed her dishes. 

“I want to wear the dess my gamma give | 
| me,’’ said the King of Gold, when his American 
| mamma prepared to dress him for the plaza, for 
| sometimes Mamacita was slow with her dishes. 
| “No,” said the American mamma, “you can 
wear your little red dress out in the courtyard.” 

The King of Gold had two big tears in his 
round eyes while his mamma dressed him, and 
then he put his little fat arm over his face 
and went into the kitchen to Mamacita. Mama- 
cita said his “gamma” in the States had made 
the little red dress herself; she had shown him 
how his “gamma” had taken each of the stitches. 
Mamacita had bidden him kiss the little red | 
dress, and his American mamma would not let | 
him wear it on the plaza! | 

But one day all of the King of Gold’s white 
dresses were in the wash. 

“Now I can wear the dess my gamma give 
me!’’ cried the King of Gold, hopefully. “My | 
pitty wed dess!”’ 

It was such a beautiful day, and the little boy } 
did want to wear the red dress so badly, that his | 
American mamma relented, saying to Mamacita, | 
“TI am afraid all the people will know that you | 
are behindhand with the wash.” 

While the King of Gold trotted happily about 
the plaza and Mamacita sat listening to the | 
music, a little old lady from the States got off the 
train in the Mexican city and looked about her in 
a puzzled way. She had expected some one to 
meet her, and nobody was there. 

“T leave the street-cars at the plaza and walk 
two squares,” she said, “and I come to a house 











That’s where my son lives.” 


come to the house with the stovepipe protruding | 
from a window. Then she returned to the plaza | 





that she was going over old ground. 


| you suppose there was ? 
| herring—“Digby chicken’”’ being only another | 
name for it, that’s all! 


She spoke to three men who looked like 


Americans, asking her way. The first answered | 
in German and the other two in French. There- 
upon the old lady sank down upon a bench in | 
the plaza, wondering what on earth she should 
do. Then suddenly she saw something that she 
recognized—a little red calico dress on a fat little 
boy who was trotting away from the plaza. 

The King of Gold and Mamacita walked two | 
squares, and the little old lady caught up to them | 
just as Mamacita sounded the knocker of the | 
great doors. 

And oh, my! how glad the American mamma 
was that she had allowed the King of Gold to 
wear the little red dress! 

Louise R. BAKER. 
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The Chestnuts. 
The chestnuts closed their purses tight, 
But Jack Frost opened them all last night. 
I think some time I’ll sit up and see | 
When he opens the burrs, if he won’t show me. 
For I’ve wondered so, and I wish I knew 
Why he don’t get pricked, as my fingers do; 
And I can’t see why, after all his fuss, 
He leaves them here on the grass for us! 

AGNES LEWIS MITCHILL. 
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A Funny Mistake. 


Willie was exceedingly fond of chicken! | 
“T could eat a whole one any time!” he often | 
declared. 
Not long ago papa took him on a short ocean 
trip. Somehow the food didn’t taste as it did at 
home, for although Willie didn’t wish to admit 
it, he was a bit seasick. 
However, the second day out Willie went to | 
the table with papa, feeling quite like himself | 
again. 
“What will you have this morning, my boy?” | 
asked papa, as he handed Willie the menu card. 
“T think I’ll have some Digby chicken,” replied 


| Willie, his eye quickly catching at the word | 


“chicken.” 
Papa didn’t say anything, but his eyes twinkled | 

merrily while Willie gave his order. | 
When the waiter set Willie’s plate before him, 


the little fellow looked disappointed enough. 


In place of the crisp, brown chicken, what do | 
One lone, little smoked 


A. F. CALDWELL. | 
Se 


LitTLE Mabel went with her mother to call 


with a stovepipe protruding from a window. |on Mrs. Adams. She sat very still for a long | 
, | time, then going to the lady and pulling her | 

The old lady reached the plaza without any gown, she said, “Are you the first woman God 
trouble. She walked two squares, but did not ever made?” 


“Wo was Job?” asked a Sunday-school 


and walked two squares in another direction, | teacher of a class of boys about eight years old, 
with no better success. Five times she walked and Jesse, well-versed in Bible history, answered, 
her two squares, and the last time discovered “He was the man who couldn’t pull out a 
3 | leviathan with a hook.” 


drawing-room? 



















Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
CHANGED LETTERS. 


By substituting the letter e for 
letter, change 

A fish to a foundation. 

A little bed to a little ball. 

An aromatic plant to a little hollow. 

A narrow valley to a boat. 

Empty talk to a walking-stick. 

An inclination of the mind to a garden vegetable. 

An organ of the body to an instrument for lifting 
heavy weights. 

A mineral to a story. 

One who hates to one who eats. 

A round body to land belonging to a parish 
church. 

A flat surface to a bank of earth beside a river. 

A wild animal to a drink. 

A mineral to flushed in spirits. 

The changed letters will spell the name of a 
popular saint. 


some other 


2. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
Five hundred and one, 
Five hundred and naught, 
An ancient queen 
Who a strange work wrought. 
II. 
Wherever the carpenter goes, he takes me, 
And very useful he always makes me; 
And yet I do nothing but frolic and play, 
And chase my own tail all the livelong day. 


3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMAS. 

Don’t 123456 what I am sending you 123; 456 
a yard of blue ribbon. 

Can you 12345678 the moon? There is her 
1234, 5678 those trees. 

When I hear the sweet.words of 1234567, I go 
back for years, and 12 34567 I am again a child. 

e has a gift of 1234567; is he a Liberal,12 3 

4567? 

He spoke of it12 3456789; but I shall take 
Steps to 123456789. 

Yes, it is 12; 3456 and ribbons do prove a 
123456 to some women. 

No, I would not put the 1234 56 any drinking- 
vessel, 123456 or decanter. 

I have this coat to 1234; 5 6789 attend to 
every old 123456789 that comes along. 

Do not 123 45 drum with your fingers, if you 


| wish to keep your companions in a good 12345. 


Let it 1234; 567 makes us tolerant, and the 
1234567 of time teaches us patience. 


4. 
ENIGMA. 
Great is the power of 12345; in days of yore 
The strongest 23451 such burdens never bore. 
It 54231 the continents; the seas confess 
Its power, and it 24531 the wilderness. 





Conundrums. 


What relative is most welcome in a foreign 
land? Mother-tongue. 

Who is your sourest 
vinegar. 

Who is a ghostly relative? H-aunt. 

Why is a kitchen chair as good as one in the 
— 
human ? 


relative? Mother in 


Because both are sat in 
Why are good church-members not 
Because they are in sects (insects). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Drum, oboe, lyre, fife, bassoon, organ, man- 
dolin, violin, viol, piano, bugle, accordion, banjo, 


| horn. 


2. mm ew ge missive, mister, mischief, mis- 
sile, mislead, mismatch, misty, misnomer, misha " 
misfortune, misrepresent, missal, misquote, mis- 
cellaneous, mistral, misrule, mystery, misjudge, 


misspell. 
3. Alexander the Great, Columbus, De Soto 


Major André, Napoleon, Byron, John Howard 
| Payne, David Livingstone. 
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In PossESsION oF PuERTO R1ico.—The 
United States took formal and complete posses- 
sion of Puerto Rico on the 18th of October, when 
the American flag was raised over the palace of 
the governor-general and other public buildings 
at San Juan. The ceremony was witnessed by 
throngs of people, among whom were many Of | 
the late officials of the island government, the | 
evacuation commissioners and American military | * 
and naval officers. The Cuban evacuation com- 
missioners have been notified that full possession 
of that island must be given by the first of 
December. 


A CoAt-MInERs’ Riot.—A strike which has 
been in progress for six months among the coal- 
miners in a part of the Illinois district culminated 
on October 12th in a riot in the town of Virden. 
A train-load of negro miners from Alabama was 
brought to Virden by the Chicago-Virden Coal 
Company to work its mines, but when the train 
reached Virden, it was fired upon by the striking 
miners, and the fire was returned by the men on 
board. Twelve or fourteen men were killed, 
and about twice as many wounded. It was not 
possible to get the Alabama miners within the 
stockade which the company had provided for 
them, and they were taken out of the town. 
Several companies of state troops were later sent 
to Virden to prevent further outbreaks. 


A Lone Cruise.—The battle-ships Oregon i= 
and Iowa, attended by supply-ships and colliers, 
a sailed from New York October 

12th on their voyage to Manila 
by way of the Strait of Ma- 
gellan. The Oregon is com- 
manded by Capt. A. 8. Barker 
and the Iowa by Capt. Silas 
Terry. The ships are to touch 
at Rio de Janeiro, where they 
are expected to participate in | 
the celebration to be held 
November 15th, to commemorate the formation 
of the republic of Brazil. Their « 
next stopping-place will be 2 








CAPTAIN BARKER. 






Punta Arenas, in the Strait of 
Magellan, 7,000 miles from 
New York. Thence they will 
sail about 4,000 miles to the 
Galapagos Islands, in the 
Pacific, and from there they 
will go to Honolulu. Their 
voyage will be the longest continuous cruise ever 
undertaken by war-ships. Most of the men on 
board are long-term men, who have three years 
or more to serve, and all the preparations point 
to a protracted absence. 


CAPTAIN TERRY. 


KAISER WILHELM’s TRIP.—The Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, attended by a numerous 
suite, left Berlin October 12th 
for a visit to Palestine. At 
Venice they were entertained 
by the King and Queen of 
Italy, and at Constantinople by 
the Sultan. From there the 
route lay through the gean 
and the Mediterranean to the 
coast of Palestine, and thence 
by way of Jaffa to Jerusalem. | 
After participating in the dedication of the 
Church of the Saviour, a church = 
built for the German evangel- r 
ical community at Jerusalem, 
the imperial party is to make a 
tour of Palestine, returning to 
Germany the latter part of 
November. The party travels 
with a great deal of pomp, 
and the Kaiser is credited 
with an expectation of advanc- 
ing political or colonizing schemes, the precise 
character of which is a subject of speculation. 


THE YELLOW FEVER has appeared at a 
number of places in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
It has been most serious in Mississippi, where, 
up to the middle of October, more than 500 cases 
had been reported in 12 different counties, with 
from 40 to 50 deaths. At Jackson, the spread 
of the disease caused a panic which demoralized 
business, and the governor and most of the state 
officers left the capital to avoid infection. At 
the time of writing there is no abatement, but 
relief is expected with the coming of frosts. 





THE EMPEROR. 








THE EMPRESS. 


A NEw SANTIAGO.—The improvement which 
has taken place in the city of Santiago, under 
the administration of General Wood, since the 
surrender suggests what is possible when a bad 
municipal government gives place to a good one. 
The city has been cleansed of the accumulations 
of filth which formerly bred disease, and the 
death-rate during the first half of October aver- 
aged only 10a day as compared with 183 daily 
during the corresponding period in 1897. Public 
schools have been opened, the reservoirs have 
been cleaned out, and the city will soon have a 
good water supply; and the 300 inmates of the 
jail, hitherto supported in idleness, are to be set 
to work building roads. 


















STAMPS, Album & List we 100 dif. stamps, fine 
10 Sas 'Agts. wt<. 50%. 0. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 





TA S! Albuim and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wea. 
| | Sta <=} ; L. B. Dover & Co., 8t. Louis, Mo. | 


100 a — 10c. 





| mas oa Hope, gegen, etc., 
SO PRE FREE. nL. ASHE 767 Prospect Ave., N. Y. 





— ‘Iocchem for Riso 
PL AYS : Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, Il. 


SN \ School Pins 


me), made to order, two-color 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





IN POULTRY 


t hatching 
The Buccoseful. iaeu ieee oak 
Breeders e uni satisfaction. Full 
guaranteed. Send tonforiaey 148-p. “Deo Worth $1. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 532, Des 


STAMP 50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
s ge ine isl. = exico Egypt 
ete., with album Approval 
8 heets, a Agents wert —— 80-pa: ge li st 
Free! ps and Collections. /’sta)- 
| lished basse ‘Standard Stamp Co., St. Louis. Mo. 











three letters. Sample Pin a7 te | 
v order, Sterling Silver Plate, and sent 

post-paid for a Dime. Any bright boy 
or girl can take orders for a large 
number in school. When one scholar 
has one the whole school wants 
them. First order for sample will 

A secure the agency. No money requir- 
ed in advance (except for sample). Send aponey 
after you receive the pins and deliver them. 
comin ~ \ allowed scents. for taking orders. Write 

o-day and be first in the field. Address, 
E. W. JONES, 69 Pearl, Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, | 
‘¢Every Where.’’ 


You have all Geese of Will Carleton, 
the famous and eiiter, author 
lads." a. Legeute. ~“ 





EVERY WHERE aaa, co., 
Dept. A, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROFIT # ted ee 


ans IS oe a ions and lowest aprices = 
eve’ 
LLISTE 


ng necessary tt =. 








Rice Powder, tree | from 

bismuth an inf sub- 
x | carefully 

of ladies’ comp: ae 





; ered. 
* pared” d children’s toilet. 
Fe, 8 tag ge 





Instruction by meni pia to every one, 
Stud feathotoapoeezed © a 
in geneteines Se perienced 
and competent instruct- 
ors. Takesspare time only. 
aw Three courses—Preparato- 
eee. “An op- 
to better your con- 
Sition and pros u- 
a dents and grad 





poms hn fo 
Home x: BPRAGUE 6 CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
7 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 


EXAMINE THEM. 

THE “COFFEE-NEVER-HURT-ME” PEOPLE. 

Some famous brain-workers have made a wel- 
come discovery along the line of recovery of 
health by the proper selection of food. Several 
were of the ‘‘Coffee-never-hurt-me” kind, but, as 
an experiment, tried leaving it off ten days, and 
the use of Postum Cereal Food Coffee in its place. 
You may depend they have it made so it tastes 
good—there are two ways to brew Postum, 
Underboiling makes it taste flat, whereas when 
boiled long enough a most charming flavor is 
brought out. 

Look carefully into the state of health of the 
individual who knows that “coffee don’t hurt 





| me,” and you are almost sure to find some form 


of physical ail or functional disturbance—perhaps 
muddy complexion, or weak eyes, incipient heart 
failure, kidney trouble, liver or bowel disorders, 
or some form of weakness that shows plainly 
enough by the cry for relief sent up from some 
organ of the body. 

Why does the dismissal of Coffee and the use of 
Postum bring help? Experiments in artificial 
digestion show clearly to the scientific investigator 
that Coffee arrests digestion, and according to 
one authority, allows only 61 per cent. of the food 
to be digested. That strikes at the very key- 
stone to the arch of health. Failure in digestion 
means lack of good blood, and therefore a lack of 
food for the nerve centres. As the nerves control 
the organs of the entire body, one can readily 
understand that a disorganized nervous system 
may show effect in any part of the body. There- 
fore a removal of the cause will allow nature to 
right herself. A powerful assistant to nature is 
Postum Cereal Food Coffee, composed of the 
albumen, phosphates, gluten, ete., from which 
nature builds in the delicate tissues of the nerves. 

Postum aids digestion without drugging, and 


furnishes a concentrated liquid food as well as a 
| most delicious morning Coffee. 


If the reader has ever failed to make Postum 
satisfactorily, it will be found that to allow it to 
boil 15 minutes after boiling commences will solve 
the problem, as it must be so boiled to extract 
taste, color and food value. 


WILLIAM S’ 





Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, fie sent by mail if 
your dealer does not supply you. 













AnEgg Maker 


means @ money maker. Green Cut Bone pre 


By sie Mann’s | New Bone Cutter 


o egg produ: Mann’s Granite C: | 
Grit, ot Clover tter and ing Feed Tra aot 
about every poultry requirement. ogue FREE. 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 31, Milford, Mass. 





your own figure. Shipped 
to any woe on approval— 
no money tn advance. Free use of 








B. F. MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Palen. 





ED GLOVER | | 
BLOSS | 


n 

eer, Salt oan, Rheumatism,Con- 
stipation and all Blood Diseases. 
Not a patent medicine, but Pure 
Red Clover. Our preparations have 
a world-wide NCEDWADS Send for 
circular. 0, NEEDHAM’S SONS, 
H.inter Ocean Building, CHICAG® 
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By selling 8 to 16 
‘eas, Etc., or 10 toe . Pets 
Teas, J with view-finder and all 
supplies; 25 Ibs. caver Watch or 
Tea Set; 50 Ibs. 
Dinner Set; 75 Ibs. u wp for Bicycles. 
wait prepaid. rite Brekeiad i 


RABBITS. 




















Rabbit ever publis! xed to our 
pmowiodge is “The Rabbit: 
w to Select, Breed and Man- 
age. the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare, for Pleasure or Profit,” 
A. W..N. Richardson, a man of 

read experience with Rabbits. Third edition now 
dy) n —~ spagtrated, enlar eat ane much improved, 
ers’ directory. Price 25 cents, or with 





= p boos POULTRY ADVOCATE, one year, 40 cents. 
CLARENCE C. DePUY, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 








EARN A SOLID COLD PEN. 


No money required. Send your name and address on 
posted card and we will send you 18 packages of our 

P e will also refund the cent 
the postal cost you. Sell powder to your acquaintances 
at l0c. each. Send us the $1.80 when sold and we will 
forward this beautiful Solid Gold Pen with Mother-of- 
Pearl Handle. In handsome Plush Case if so ordered. 
Address OXFORD Co., 187 Clay St., Pawtucket, R. L 


enn here ca SdceoKwO,SsCvT?3,¥ 


Money Made : 


with a $5 PRINTING 
pte = Print your own 
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es 
chennettn 


, Paper, etc., Eictory: a 
KELSEY & CO., Q 
Meriden, Conn. 
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\ the revolver that is 
\ never out of order? 
All calibers. 


Write for descriptive catalogue. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


19 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. S 
Vib dhhiiiddcssdissemeeéito 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample | 
Soap if mention this paper. 
The Larkin Soap Mig, Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Youth’s Companion, Oct. 20th. 


$2.50 SILK’ VESTING 


By mail post-paid to ad place in the 
United States for ®2.7 State size 
and width, inclose B53 and we will 
mail you the shoes, dit you don’t find 
them equal to any ‘ndver' tisedS3.50 
shoe, we will refund 

A , shoe is made 






gtttitte 





a 

















imported silk vesting top and 
bottoms obtainable. 

te for free shoe cata- 
logue forever thing in 
footwea ess, men- 
tioning nee 








none only low cost book on the | 


NOVEMBER 3, 1898, 


Study } eorrenpe dence. 

Law foun. same resident 
the schools. One stadent writes: 
Keynote |} —y Ly. more law in 


to struction f.. I poarees in 
four months in a law office. 

Success Seventh year. Send for catalog. 
Chieago Correspondence Schoo! of Law, 


511 Reaper Block, Chicago. 


|$4.95 BUYS AN ALL-WOOL SUIT 


OF BEAUTIFUL BLACK CHEVIOT, 
the suit in the latest yas arte 











ma 
sa°8 
4 
Hl 


8a 

pure silk and linen thread. In 
aality, stvie and looks it will equal the 
$io. 00 suit sold by ym et asst 

suits a 95 for ad- 
WE SELL 1000 SELL 1000 vertising purposes. 
4 pang they’re gone the Bert goes back 
| 


es 


088.50. Ne more at $4. roe © 1000 are sold, 
Onier uick or they m: me. You 
can’t afford to miss this ® wonder chance, 
SEND NO MONEY ut sen. this 

height, weight, cl ett, to and crotch 
| measurement. We'll express the suit 
C. O. D. and allow you to examine and try it 
on before you pay one cent. If just as 
represen and wonderful value pay 
. the express agent $4.9 and expressage 
and e the suit, Pay nothing if un- 
satisfactory. We make other suits 
— .95 to $13.95. Write for free sam- 
of cloth. THE LO VEHON Co., 
Dept. 7, 155-157 Ww. "Jackson Street, Chicago, Ill. 











NEN CaN : 


Minced chicken. 
seasoned with Mexican 
spices,and wra | in corn 
husks. eee deli 


Al 
mailed for | 16e wh geen 
Booklet sent on request. |f 





























CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 























White flakes of dandruff in dark hair 
or falling on black clothes are doubly em- 
barrassing. 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


causes the dandruff to disappear, and 
the hair to stop falling, making possible 
combing or brushing after being fully 
dressed. Ask your barber about it. 

J. W. Idle, 810 New York Life Bidg., Chicago, says : 

“T have been so troubled for years with dandruff that 
the hair was fairly crusted to the scalp. Shampooin¢ 
did no good. The irritation was something terrible, 
and the hair was harsh, dead and falling out. I used 


two bottles of COKE DANDRUFF CURE, and am 
now cured.” 


One Dollar a Bottle at Druggists or 
o | express. For Booklet and name 
of nearest dealer, address, 


| A.R.Bremer Co., 185 Randolph St., Chicago. 

















VERY boy should be a marksman. It is a 7 
manly wpe and target practice — ce, } 
the nerves and makes excellent sport. ‘T 


BIST A ILE 


> Te Ee | ABAD 





modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand 
somest air-gun made, and is safe in any one’s hands 
because it cannot explode. Light and inexpensive 
(1000 shots for ro cents). No smoke, no noise, 
no danger. Solid walnut stock, nickel-plated 
barrel, globe sights, interchangeable parts. 

The “20th Century Daisy” shoots either shot ] 
or pe price $1.00. ‘‘ Daisy Repeater,”’ 1.25. 

If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” (be ) 
sure the word “‘ Daisy”’ is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 4 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges. 4 

5 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
¢ The DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 9 
| @€>€>e>€re re ~3~ 3 <3 <3~ 3 <0 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN.— 


DICTIONARY OF 
Four of the great German universities are now 
at work on the preparation of an actual diction- 
ery of the hieroglyphic language of the ancient 


Egyptians. The hope is entertained that printing 
may begin in 1909. The meaning of a vast 
number of words has to be found from compar- 
ison of texts containing the words sought. By a 
system of exclusion a probable meaning may be 
reached for each word, The work will be a 
monument to commemorate the solution of one 
of the most difficult enigmas ever presented to 
philologists. 


Jupirer’s Say Lirrie Moon. — Prof. 


George E. Hale, the Director of the Yerkes | 


Observatory, speaking, in a recent address, of 


the fifth satellite of Jupiter, said that not only | 


must Jupiter be partially concealed behind a 
smoked mica screen in order that the tiny satellite 
may be seen, but even the near approach of one 
of the four larger moons of Jupiter is sufficient 
to render it invisible. This little body was dis- 
covered by Mr. Barnard, with the Lick telescope, 


in 1892, and it has been seen with only a few of | 


the largest telescopes in existence. 

HAWKING WiTH EAGLeEs.—The sport of 
hawking is still largely practised, although it has 
ceased to be the fashionable amusement that it 

once was in England and 

western Europe. A re- 
cent writer on the subject 
shows that an astonish- 
ingly large number of 
birds are trained for this 
sport, varying in size from 
“a merlin to an eagle. 

Eagles are employed in 

Turkestan and other 
parts of the Russian Empire. Among the animals 
hunted with the aid of these powerful birds are 
the roebuck and the wolf. 





Curious TRANSFERENCE OF HEaAt.—A 
correspondent of Nature, who is associated 
with the observatory at ‘Toulouse, calls attention 
to a very singular phenomenon, the scientific 
explanation of which he seeks. Take a bar of 
iron in the hand by one end, and plunge the 
other end in the fire, heating it strongly, but not 
so much that the hand cannot retain its hold. 
Then plunge the heated end in a pail of cold 
water. Immediately the end held by the hand 
becomes so hot that it is impossible to retain it 


in the fingers. This phenomenon, said by the | 


correspondent to be familiar to workmen in iron, 
is ascribed by them to some repellent action 
which they suppose the sudden cold to exert 
upon the heat contained in the iron, which is 
thus driven to the opposite extremity. 


NortH Poe AND SourH PoLe.—It has 
been shown that, while Nansen’s observations 
prove that the North Polar region is a great 
ocean cavity, nearly two miles deep, the South 
Polar region, on the contrary, is, apparently, a 
vast solid mass of land, surrounded by a belt of 
water about two miles in depth. The area of 
the South Polar continent is estimated to be 
about 4,000,000 square miles, 1,000,000 more than 
that of the United States, excluding Alaska. 

Tin OrEe.—The area of the ore-fields of tin 
has recently been examined. The extent is sur- 
prisingly small. ‘To show this the area may be 
compared with that of the gold-fields of the 
world. The latter are over 130 times the extent 
of the tin-fields. . The great source is in the | 
East Indies, the Straits settlements. The Cornish | 
tin-mines in England, while very much smaller | 
than the Straits or Banca mines, occupy a very | 
important place. It would seem as if the rapid 
reduction in price of aluminum might go =I 
diminish the need for tin in the near future. 


MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS.—The De- 
ae of Agriculture has issued a bulletin in 
which the question, “How 
can I tell a mushroom from 
a toadstool?” is answered, 
“You cannot tell a mush- 
room from a_ toadstool, 
~ because mushrooms are 
toadstools.” There appears 
to be almost a universal 
belief that mushrooms and toadstools are different | 
classes of fungi; but according to the authority 
we are quoting, there is no 
Such difference as is popu- 
larly supposed. The name 
“mushroom” is simply given 
to particular varieties of toad- 
stools, which are edible; but 
a number of other toadstools, 
not generally recognized as - 
mushrooms, are also edible. 
Dr. W. G. Farlow says that UNEDIBLE TOADsTOOLS. 
the only way to tell whether a toadstool is a 
poisonous one or not is by trial, or by judging 
{rom its resemblance to others of the same species. 








EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS. 
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| you good value in 





THE YOUTH'’S 


A New Apparatus for the 
Sent on trial, absolutely free 


of expense or risk. Address D EAF 


GEO. TIEMANN & CO., 107 Park Row, New York. 


The FOOT-BALL 


Season is Here. A fine leath- 
er R _. 8 given to boys 
for selling onl tyiy- of 
our Silver olin (to intro- 
duce it) at cents per 
package. g *-. Be: 
uses Silver Polish, and wants 
the best, so it is easy to sell 
our goods. Send your full address 
vi anes — will forward the goods ail 
* charges paid, toge ener ee a cope 
of our illustra ated weokinn nase published, ‘* 
IDEAS,” which gives a list and a= Wet eY other 
premiums for Boys an Is. 


A. E, ANDERSON COMPANY, 36 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
$2.75 Box Rain Coat. 


A REGULAR $5.00 rename 
MACKINTOSH FOR $2. 


Send to us, men- 
Send no Mone : tioning Youru’s 
SORE ANION, state _— = it and 
wi ber of inches 


Breast taken over vest 
under coat aon up under arms, 
and we will pena. aon this coat by 
express, c.0.D., examina- 
; examine and try it on at your 
nearest express office and if 
found exactly as represented and 
the most wonderful value you 
ever saw or h of, and equal to any 
coat you can buy for $5.00, pay the 
aye a agent our offer price, 
THI ACKIN LOSH is latest 
1899 style, pte from heavy waterproof, 
tancolor, Davis Covert 


























gen vt cloth: extra 

long, double-breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy = lining, waterproof 

_ sewed, strapped 2 7-5 cemented seams 
suitable for both vercoat, and 
uaranteed greatest - tt offered 
A us or an other house. For Free 
Cloth of Men’s Mackintoshes up to $5.00, and 
Made-to-Measure Suits and Overcoats at from $5.00 to 

| $10.00, write for Free Book No, 80B. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, tL. | 


Suits and Cloaks 


— 


THE costumes and cloaks 
T which we make are exclu- 
sive in style and distinctly 
different from the ready-made 
garments. wearing 
one of our styles you 
do not run the ris’ 
meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which 
look exactly like yours. 
There are hundreds of 
firms selling ready-made 
suits and cloaks such as 
see everywhere, 
but we are the only 
house making fashion- 
able goods to order at 
moderate prices. 
Our catalogue 
illustrates an ex- 
clusive line of 
ladies’ costumes 
and cloaks se- 
lected from the 
newest Paris mod- 
els, and the fabrics 
from which we 
make our garments 








Charmin 


Costumes and Tailor-Made Suits, fault- 
less in cut and finish, $5.00 up. 


A Lat. 





different from the ready-made ones, $5.00 


New Skirts cut according to the latest French 
models, $4.00 up. 
Golf Capes, Newmarkets, Bicycle Suits, Etc. 
We pay express charges everywhere. Write 
to-day for Catalogue and Samples; we will 
send them to you FREE by return mail. 


Jor Suits, and we will then be able to send you a 
Sul ii line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, | 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 











Better and Cheaper 
than Eiderdown 


Merritt’s 


rrr rT err ee eS 
Made of best 








of | 





comprise only the very latest novelties. 


lined throughout, coun | 


Jaunty Capes, $3.00 up. Fur Collarettes, $5. coup. | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Be sure to say whether you wish oa samples for Cloaks or 


| 





: ALL WOOL 
Ind Wool, 
partietiyaens Health atk Sizes | 
and sterilized, ~+w~e eevee for | 
Ss, dust- Beds or Cribs 


less. As. prepared it 
is lighter and warm- 
er than KEiderdown. 
The wool is covered 
with cheese-cloth and 
knotted ready for a 
cover as the buyer’s taste dictates. This out | 
cover is easily put on or taken off when desired. 


Comforts 
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COMPOPTS carisimas Present 


How much Comfort 
do you want for your- 
selves or for your 
friends at Christmas? 
If it be $5.00 or $25.00, 
send us the money 

and we will send 


fort as shown ; cov- 
ered with silkaline 
$a o $5; with china 
sifk, $10 to $15; bro- 


for 


wry 


that which will 
warm the body, Se ee a Oe ae | 


please the eye and gratify the esthetic taste. 

Ask your dealer for them. If he don’t keep 
them write us for Booklet giving full description 
and telling you where you can buy them. 


Geo. Merritt & Co., Bank St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


po 2 silk, $20 to $25. | 


Christmas 


| 





* $2. 75 for Health Com- | 





COMPANION. 


“ Of all the Boys’ Outfits sold in America 
this is the one we recommend to readers 


of The 'L §, 


ALL 
Delivered at any Express or Free | § 












FO _ 
Post-office in this country 


Suit, Extra Pants and Cap, well 
made of good, strong, hand- 
some Wool Cassimeres, Fall 
and Winter weights, dark 
colors. Patent waistbands. 
Extra patches and buttons. 
Sizes, 4 to 16. te for | 
Samples or send order and | 
remittance and 
theouttit will 
be promptly | 
forwarded. 
Your money | 
back if you'll | 
take it. 


| 
Shaughnessy Bros., xii". | 


Babics 
Toilet 


health, happiness and 
growth—the things we 
tell about in ‘* Mother’s 
Free Library.’’ Vol. V. 
free on request from any 
mother. 

Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free 
sample of ‘““Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 


SEND US ONE DOLLA 


you this pay tay new 1899 pattern 
COAL iD COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subject 


to examination. Examine it at your a depot and | 
if found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stov ain you 
eversaw or heard 








Mention Youth’s Com- 
panion and we will send 


_ppiceecceecececcccescecececececeeceeeee eee 








freight nt 
Teigh en 
our SPECIAL 





PRICE, 

$13.00, y 

eee A 
Sr ACME 
or $12.00 and mane sop 
eters BIRD 


This stove 
is size No. 8, 
ovenisl6¥x » 
18x11, top is 42 ~* 
x23 ;madefrom 
best pig iron, extra large flues, heavy covers, heavy 
linings and grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsome nickel- plated ornamentations and 
trimmings, extra large deep dish po: 

, handsome large ornamented base. Best 
and we furnish EE an extra wood 

te, making ita perfect wi . WE ISSUE AB 
G@ GUARANTEE every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your localdealer would 
charge ry pod qt ~~ % a es the freight is only 


t $1.00 save you at least $10. 
yr SEARS, nRORBUCK 4 & CO.(Inc.), Chicago. 


w nize FOR OUR BIG FREE 
VE CATALOGUE. 
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Diamond Dyes. 


Try a package of Diamond Dyes 
on those old ribbons and see how 
easy it is to make them look bright 
and new. Diamond Dyes color 
anything any color, and are made 


specially for home dyeing. 


Make the Old Gown 
Look Like New. 


Any one can color dresses, jack- 








ets, waists, wraps, feathers, silks, 
etc., with Diamond Dyes to look 


like new. ‘Try it yourself. 


DIRECTION BOOK FREE.— Book of di- 
rections for home dyeing with Diamond 
Dyes, and sample card of colors mailed 
free for the asking. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


"SESESEE SESE EES EE EE SECS SE SE SEE EEE SES ESC ESS SESE SESE SEES SE SE CESSES 








One thing is certain: 
Ayer" 
Hair Vigor 


makes hair grow. 

















\ Dirty Shoes. 


To further in- | 
troduce our Russet | 
and Patent Leath- | 
r Polishes we will, 
for a limited time, | 
send two boxes} 
(one of each) by 





Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1862. 





ee 





oat var GOLD FISH, 


Most geouns and attractive of all 
care, any fancy new varieties o 
beautiful colors. ‘ 


mail for fengeate ae arrival Complete, ,ocpage,iuiteateg 
15 Cents. COLE ot, (a Gisse fh eae sold, 
ver 
C L Hauthaway & Sons, Food, Seca an bor of aan FOR | 35. 
e be y catalogue of all ids of Fan 


Birds, Sea 
IOWA CO. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
























STD CeaeOTD | 
j TWOS SUPREME VALUES | 


No. 117. Ladies’ 24in. jacket of 
finest black boucle cloth, lined 
throughout; inlaid velvet § .00 
collar, Only .. +. «> 

No. 459. Magnificent ladies’ 
flounce cape of 
finest silk seal 
lush, 







Uraided in ap- 

plique design 

and trimmed 

with plaited 
sat: 










om ba thcebb oelss bor it. 


Did 8 ceossu 


~% 170-172 STATE ST.CH 


THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER ya erty os House. 


; Tequire little 
odd sha 
eship everywhere in the 






1 age 
is paper. 





Shells, ete., freeif you mention th 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
pa r 


of eight pages. Its subseription price is 

#1.75 a year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
which is the number 


additional pages over eight 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a wost-odiee Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

HEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
<Thont sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

lienewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Keturning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper ig sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








BROKEN BONES. 


BROKEN bone, or fracture, as the sur- 
geon calls it, is a serious matter or not, 
according to the kind of break, 
the bone that is broken, and 
the age and previous health of 
the sufferer. 

If the skin and flesh covering 
the broken bone are cut or 
torn, it is what is called a 
“compound” fracture; if there 
is no external wound, 
called a “simple” fracture. In 
a compound fracture the wound 
of the skin and flesh may be 





breaks the bone, a bullet, for 
example, or it may be caused by the broken end 
of the bone pushing its way outward. A com- 
pound fracture is much more dangerous than a 
simple one. 

In the case of a simple fracture, occurring in a 
young and healthy person, almost the only danger 
is that of deformity, but with a compound fracture 
severe inflammation is liable to set in, unless the 
patient comes under the care of the surgeon very 
soon after the accident. 

Of course only a person with medical knowledge 
and training is competent to treat a broken bone, 
but many accidents of the kind happen when no 
doctor is about, and then the first aid must be 
given by a companion as best he can. 

If an attempt is made to carry a person with a 
broken bone to his home or to a hospital, without 
first securing some support to the injured arm or 
leg, there will be great danger of converting the 


comparatively insignificant simple fracture into a | 


very serious compound one, through the piercing 
of the skin by the jagged end of bone. 

* In order to prevent this a temporary splint 
must be applied. This may be made of any firm 
material that is at hand, such as straight twigs, 
a bundle of straw, cardboard, book-covers, a 
number of newspapers folded lengthwise, the felt 
or straw obtained by sacrificing a hat, a cane or 
an umbrella. We can even use the patient 


himself for a splint, by binding a broken leg | 
firmly to its mate, or a broken arm to the side of | 


the body. 

Before putting on the splint it must be well 
padded with a handkerchief, one of the under- 
garments, a thick wisp of hay or straw, or the 
like, and then the splint must be kept in place by 
strips of cloth torn from the underclothing or 
shirt. A broken limb always swells, so the splint 
must not be tied on too tightly at first, otherwise 
the swelling will cause constriction, with great 
pain. 

Of course, in carrying the sufferer, the greatest 
gentleness must be used, in order to prevent not 
only pain but also friction between the broken 
ends of the bone, or tearing of the flesh by them. 


—__@—__—___ 


EXIGENCIES OF WAR. 


War seems to come very near to being an 
unmixed evil; but even for war something may 
be said. It does at least develop the endurance 
and ingenuity of the nations engaged in it. An 
old gentleman in Connecticut tells a story, told 
to him by his grandfather, which shows how fully 
a soldier of the olden times learned the lesson of 
endurance. 

After the surrender at Saratoga a small party 
of British troops came into the narrator’s house, 
which stood on the road now leading into 
Colebrook. They were tired out, and threw 
themselves down on the floor to sleep. They 
were, of course, very much in the way, and the 
men of the family remonstrated with them, telling 
them that while they thus lay on the floor the 
women could not go about their work. The 
answer of the leader showed how thoroughly 
weary the men were. 

“My men will lie upon their faces,” he said, 


it is | 


made by the same thing that | 


they must!” 

Stories of ingenuity in hiding treasure from the 
enemy are many. One, told by the Evangelist, 
differs a little from the rest in that the treasure 


hidden was held in trust, and was not the property | 


of the hider. Its successful concealment made 
the members of a certain church glad. 

When the British raid was made upon New 

| Haven, in 1779, a certain Deacon Ball was much 

exercised as to the best way of taking care of the 


| church silver, which was in his charge. He had 


11 | hidden his own most treasured possessions, but 


he wanted a peculiarly safe place for these things 
entrusted to him. 


little girl, and holding her partly up the chimney, 


We do not request | directed her to put the precious charge far back 


| in its sooty recesses. It was well that he did so, 
| for soon afterward the house was searched, and 
some of his wife’s jewelry taken, but the church 
silver remained undiscovered. 


OUT OF THE FIRE. 


| ‘The newspapers of the large cities record, 
almost daily, some terrible conflagration. Often 


Round Table gives a graphic description of a fire 
in New York. 


tinderwood in one of the poorest quarters of the 
metropolis. The stairs had gone up in smoke 
before everybody had left the 
the fire-escape down the outside of 
was cut off by the flames. 

rl of fourteen or fifteen was frantically 
shrieking for help in one of the top windows, and 
a mother was wringing her hands in_pitiful 
despair down in the street. The chief called for 
volunteers to save the girl, and three men came 
forward on the instant, without hesitation and 
without waiting to count their chances of success. 
This is the custom in such cases, for no one would 
take the rongenemitty of ordering a fireman to 

eath. 


his probable 

A strong young fellow, who had yet to win his 
spurs, was selected for the task, and he disap- 
peared quickly through the doorway of the 
adjoining building. When next the crowd saw 
him he appeared at the window just under the 
roof, and or * tin cornice of the burning 
building next to him, he swung out into the air, 
and made his way, hand over hand, for thirty feet 
Jwtn the dense smoke that rose in black clouds 
from the lower windows to the sill where the girl 
had been seen. 

She had fallen back into the room unconscious, 
and was overcome with smoke by the time he 
reached her. A thousand anxious faces in the 
street below were tortured with fear for the hero. 
A hundred muttered prayers went up for bis 
safety ag the fireman disappeared into the black 
cloud, atid a thousand throats sent up a lusty 
shout of relief as he appeared again at the window 
omemeas later with the limp form of the girl in 
| his arms. 


e building 





HIS BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


When Mrs. Ransom went away for a fortnight’s 
visit, she called her two boys to her and said, 
firmly, ““Now, Rob, I want you and Ned to promise 
me that you will not tease papa to take you to the 
football game next week. If he wants to go he 
might wish to be with some friend, and not have 
the care of little boys like you. And don’t forget 
that you are to give papa something bought with 
your own money for his birthday.” 

The boys Promiced, and the mother departed. 


The fact that the birthday and the footba some 


occurred on the same date seemed particularly 


ps ee ag moe But the day before, Rob had a 
sudden inspiration, the glow of which was soon 
shared with his brother. 


On Mr. Ransom’s plate at breakfast the next 
morning was a somewhat soiled envelope on 
which was printed in painful letters, “Happy 
Burthday.” 

Opening it, the beneficiary found two dingy 
quarters ars in a half-sheet of poper whic. 
bore the words, “To by a tikket for the Game.” 

And looking up, he encountered the gaze of four 
pany hopeful eyes, whose owners had no 
reason to regret their strategy. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PICKPOCKETS. 


Practice makes perfect even in wrong-doing, 
and in the use of what seem to be very awkward 
means. A writer in the Boston Transcript says: 


The Gauchos, or dwellers on the extensive 
plains of Buenos Ayres, are marvellously dexter- 
ous with both hands and feet. Many of them 
have acquired, through long practice, such skill 
in using their toes instead of fingers that they can 
fling the lasso and even pick pockets with them. 

Some time ago a Frenchman, who was fishin 
in one of the rivers of Buenos Ayres, was warne 
to be on_his guard against the light-fingered 
natives. He forthwith kept a vigilant watch upon 
his companions, but, nevertheless, one day when 
his attention was closely riveted on his float, a 
wily Gaucho drew near, and delicately insertin 
his foot, extracted the Frenchman’s hooks an 
other valuables from his pocket. 





EXPECTING TOO MUCH. 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among his men. 
They found him too particular. One day he had 
on hand a party of recruits whom he was putting 
through the funeral exercise. 


Opening the ranks so as to admit the passage 
of the supposed funeral cortege among them, 
the instructor, by way of practical explanation, 
walked slowly down the lane formed by the two 
ranks, saying, as he did so: 

“Now, I’m the corpse. Pay attention!” 

Having reached the end of the line he turned, 
regarded the men with a scrutinizing eye for a 
minute, and then remarked: 

“Your ’ands is right, and your ’eads is right, 


“IF it wasn’t for me,” 
was trying to make the small boy understand his 
ery “you'd be the biggest donkey on Galveston 

sland.’ 


“CHAPLAIN,” said a soldier boy who had 
received a delicacy, “I’ve been wishing the stone 
in that peach hadn’t been so large!” 


pher (to captain in his new uniform).— 





Phot 
“Look fierce, please.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 





| “and the women may step upon them; but sleep | 


Long he meditated, and then called to him bis | 


they record, also, the heroism of the firemen in | 
their efforts to save life and property. Harper’s | 


A great tenement-house was burning like | 


uilding, and even | 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
| are world-renowned as a superior remedy for coughe, 
| Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections.[ Adv. 





Old Ostrich Feathers 


Made New. 
A specialty made of dyeing. 
cleansing and curling Ostrich 
Feathers. Send for our cata- 
logue and price-list,andlearn 
how easily and quickly all 
such work can done, no 
matter in what part of the 
United States you may reside. 
H. Methot, 563 Temple P1., Boston. 


Alleock’s 


POROUS PIASTERS 














are the best plasters made. 


The Arabs say that the best 
Teacher is Time. That is true, 
especially when year after year 
enforces the same lesson. For 
more than 40 years ALLCOCK’S 
Porous PLASTER has been in use 
in every part of the world, and 
the testimony is universal as to 
its superior value. 

Your druggist may have some 
other plaster on hand which he 
is anxious to dispose of, or some 
worthless imitation purchased at 
a low price for the purpose of 
substitution. Do not be deceived; 
insist upon having Allcock’s. 











THE BEST our 


ESTERBROOK’S 


00K RCO 


sores 


No. 621, VerticaL Writer 


FINE AND FIRM POINTS. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 


1 doz., 10c., 3 doz., 26c.; 1 gross, 75c. 
One Hundred and Fifty Other Styles. 
the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Works, Camden, ¥. J. 26 JOHN ST., N.Y. 
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Winter Qoercoats 


We make 400 styles 
of Winter Overcoats, 
Ulsters and Ulster- 
ettes in Beaver, 
Kersey, Chinchilla, 
Frieze and Montag- 
nac. These garments 
are all cut in the 
latest fashion from 
the finest Overcoat- 
ings that money 
will buy. 
For ele- 
gance of 
fabric and 
linings, style, 
fine appear- 
ance and dura- 
bility the H. S. 
& M.. coats are 
not equaled ex- 
cept by a very 
few of the high- 
est priced Cus- 
tom Tailors. 
Every coat is 
guaranteed and 
the silk and satin 
linings warranted for 
two seasons. No man 
should buy a Winter 
overcoat until he has 
seen these garments. 






















PRICES :— 
$42.00 
To 

$28.0 


Ask for “ Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Guaranteed 
Overcoats.”” If your dealer does 
not keep them, write to us for the 
address of one who does. Send 
to-day for our 


NEW STYLE BOOK “E,” 


showing what well-dressed men 
will wear this Fall. Beautifully 
It is free. 








Copyright 1898 
Hart, er 


Sold only through the dealer. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 





inside the collar 
of the coat. 


illustrated in half-tone. 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO, 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Mea. 





of Santiago, incl 





but you ’aven’t got that look of regret you ought | 
to ’ave.” 


said the big boy, who | 





ieut. Hobson, 


The Hero of the “ Merrimac,” 
Will tell his wonderful story in three numbers of 


THE CENTURY 


MAGAZINE. 


“TTS will te a full account of the sinking of the collier “Merrimac” in the has- 
bor including the experiences of the writer and his men in Spanish 
prisons. It is Lieut. Hobson’s story, told by himself,~-and it will be read by every 
American in the land. This is only one of many ae illustrated personal narra- 
tives which “ The Century ” has secured for its Spanis 

will write for no other magazine. In the November “Century ” begins 


War Series. These men 


CAPTAIN SIGSBEE’S STORY 


OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE “MAINE,” 
how the vessel arrived in Havana harbor,— the insults to her ogi, the explosion 


and wreck. The whole story of the destruction of 


Admirals Sampson and 


Cervera’s will be told by 


Schley, Captain “Bob” Evans, Captain Taylor, and others. 





If you do not take THE CENTURY in 1899, you will miss the greatest reading of the year. 
Begin with November,— that number begins the volume and contains the firstof Captain 
Sigsbee’s articles, with opening chapters of a splendidly illustrated life of Alexander the 


Great, and of Marion Crawford 


s great historical novel of the Crusades. 


Lieut. Hobson's 


articles begin in the next number. $4.00 a year,—‘‘ the great American monthly.” Subscribe 


“ "THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 
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Charity of the Snow. 
Each bush and tree, oy eh empty palms 
Outstretched in grief, besought an —- 


Kind heaven, with ffcthuowes oppress: 
The humblest weed in jewels ressed, 


Boston Seana "Kila Gilbert Ives. 


Sek Ae 


A Smoking Clergyman. 


“Away back in the sixties,” says a Canadian 
contributor, “I was on the Ottawa at Sand 
Point, then a great resort for lumbermen and 
teamsters. In those days L was a clergyman, 
and I think I did my duty pretty well, except in 
one thing: I was an inveterate smoker. 

“My only defence is that I often had to travel 
hundreds of miles by sleigh through my back- 
woods circuit, and the pipe was sometimes the 
only dinner I had. I had the foolish idea that it 
helped me to endure privations. However, I’m 
not going to sermonize against tobacco, but just 
tell you a queer surprise I once had by reason of 
using it. 

“At Sand Point that day it was raining hard. 
I sat in the sitting-room of the only tavern in the 
place, and one of the nicest-looking old ladies I 
ever saw sat there, too. Her hair was snow- 
white, her cheeks were rosy, her aspect very 
refined for that rough district. She looked like 
some prosperous old farmer’s wife. 

“Now I wanted a smoke the worst way. I 
could not go out to smoke in the rain. I did not 
like to go and sit among the drunken lumbermen 
in the crowded and filthy barroom. If the nice 
old lady had not been in the sitting-room, I 
should have lighted my pipe there. 

“But I could not make up my mind to shock 
her by the spectacle of a clergyman smoking. 
So it went on for two hours, and still the rain 
came down, and still the row in the barroom 
got worse. My craving for a smoke became 
almost intolerable. I kept fingering my pipe in 
my pocket. Whenever I did so, I noticed the 
dear old lady looked strangely at me. I thought 
she had begun to suspect me a smoker, and was 
horrified. At last I could not stand it any 
longer, so I said: 

“*Madam, if it would not annoy you, I should 
like to light a pipe of tobacco.’ 

“‘Good laws, sir,’ said the nice old lady, 
‘that’s just what I've been wanting to say to you 
this two hours! Only I was scairt, seein’ you 
was a minister.’ 

“With that she pulled a clay pipe out of her 
dress pocket, and we were soon puffing away in 
perfect harmony.” 


Snake - Bitten. 


A man who courts the bites of snakes, and has 
the marks of three hundred and fifty such wounds 
upon him, is not quite a common person. The 
man of science of whom this is true is still alive, 
and has given up the excitement of being snake- 
bitten. A writer in the Ludgate gives some 
account of the doings of Dr. Arthur Stradling, 
C. M. Z. S., who was the first to establish the 
theory of immunity by inoculation in the case of 
snake-bite. 

Before every experiment, Doctor Stradling 
prepared himself by carefully graduated inocu- 
lation of snake-venom. His arms are scarred 
from shoulder to wrist with snake-bites, the 
wounds, caused by fangs of various sizes and 
kinds, standing out clear and well defined after a 
lapse of years. For he no longer exposes his 
limbs to venomous attack—in the cause of 
seience. 

“When I settled down to general practice,” 
Doctor Stradling explained, “I had to give up 
personal experiments in snake-bite, but the theory 
of comparative immunity after venom inoculation 
was fairly established by personal test.’ 

In the earlier days of his medical career 
Doctor Stradling had peculiar facilities for the 
pursuit of his favorite study. He had medical 
charge of three thousand Indians in Nicaragua. 
For a year and a half he accompanied them in 
their rubber -tree- cutting expeditions through 
malarial jungles where perhaps no white man 
had ever before trodden. Here huge serpents of 
many varieties abounded. 

The red men showed much gratitude for his 
medical ministrations ‘against malaria, and in 
return initiated him into their medicine craft, 
although they could hardly believe that the “great 
snake man” was not already indoctrinated. 

“I never reached the last stage of initiation,” 
Says Doctor Stradling, “for I drew the line at 
the terrible state of intoxication by tobacco and 
aguardiente which is necessary to complete a 
knowledge of the mysteries. During this last 
Stage the soul is supposed to leave the body and 
learn the secrets of the higher initiation.” 

How truly these natives were devoted to this | 





medical friend was shown by their care of him | which she had 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


when upon one of the expeditions he was attacked 
by a severe form of malaria, and was delirious 
for six weeks. They did everything they could 
for his comfort and showed their strict honor 
by guarding his store of quinine—a very real 
temptation to men who knew its value, and who 
lived in so malarial a district. And they not 
only conveyed him to safe quarters, but carefully 
transported his bag of snakes, creatures they both 
feared and hated. 


a> 
+? 





Cavalry Horses. 
A veteran cavalry horse partakes of the hopes | 


and fears of battle in only a less degree than its | 


rider. A writer in Breeder and Horseman 
gives this account of a cavalry horse in action : 


If he has been six months in service he knows 
every bugle-call. As the call comes to advance, 
the rider can feel him =e at the bit with 
his tongue to get it between h As 
moves out he will either seek to get on faster 
than he should, or to bolt. He cannot bolt, 
however. The lines carry him forward, and 
after a minute he will grip ip the bit and lay back 
his ears, and one can his sudden resolve to 
brave the worst and have done with it as soon as 


coopers begin to cheer and the 
sabres to flash the hor horse res An exulta- 
tion fills his heart; he will often scream, and his 
eyes blaze and are fixed steadily in front. If a 
volley comes, and he is unhurt, he will lower his 
— Sy BT FA 

in w under 
straight at a man and knock him yoy if 
against a line of horsemen, he will lift his head 

front feet as if going over a fence. 

A man seldom cries out when hit in the turmoil 
of battle. It is the same way with a horse. If 
hit in the breast or shoulder, up go their forefeet 
and the horse gets a heavy Even with a 
foot cut off by o ieaael passe of shell, a horse 


will not drop. He may be fatally w but 
he hobbles out of the it to t or left, and 
stands with drooping till loss of blood 


brings him ag 

The horse that loses his rider, and is not 
wounded himself, will continue to run with his 
set of fours until some movement throws him 


out; then goes ing here and there, 
neighing with fear and alarm, but he will not 
leave the field. 


In his racing ‘about he x dodee 
among the dead and wounded, but he 

them if possible, and in any case leap over them. 
When he has come upon three or four other 
riderless steeds, they fall in” and keep together 
as if for mutual protection. 

His first battle is the making or unmaking of 
him as a war-horse. If the nervous tension has 
been too great he will become a bolter in the 
face of danger, and thereby become a danger to 
himself. If the test has not been beyond him, 
he will go into the next fight with head held high 
and flecks of foam oe from his menth as 
he thunders over the earth 


a 


Turkey Hills. 


In southern New Hampshire there is a range 
of hills known as the “Turkey Hills.” An 
ancient chronicle tells stories of the country, 
more than a century ago, which show why the 
name, apparently so inappropriate, was given. 

“My grandmother,” meee one of the chroniclers, 
“was walking to a neighbor’s, having on a bright 
scarlet cloak. The wild turkeys, on discovering 
the red dress, came into the road to give battle. 

“She retreated to the house, and my grandfather 
came to the rescue with his gun; but the flint 
Log me, his wife took a of fire, and when 

levelled the gun, she communicated the 
fee. killing two turkeys at one shot.” 

It is further stated that a deawvon resident 
in one of the villages in the region of the ‘““T'urkey 
Hills” was once attending a coal-pit on the 
mountain, and threshing grain at the same time. 

“The wild turkeys came from the woods to 
search for grain amid the chaff, among whom he 
made great havoc with his gun. Among them 
was a famous cock turkey, which he had failed 


| to obtain a shot at until he had no shot left. At 
last a good chance presented, when he broke up 
| a pewter spoon, | 


ed his gun with it, and 
a successful shot. ‘The turkey, when cuted, 
— eighteen 

he chronicle tells of the way in which flocks 
of these wild turkeys made their appearance at 
Lyndeboro and various other towns in the 
vicinity, and recounts adyentures more or* less 
exciting in which these birds took part. 


~ 
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Captured. 


Col. Alexander Gardner describes thus the 
courtship, or rather betrothal, of the Kirghiz: 


A fair young damsel had been betrothed, and 
sold, for various sums, to a number of different 
suitors. It was now settled by the elders and 
— that all the suitors had an equal right to 

er, and that the lady should ride with. a slung 





tam mixed, includi 
300 $2" ts. COLUMBIAN ST. 


STAMPS. 12 diff. Honduras, etc. Me. Finest I 
sheets. 60% com. F. Putney, Jr., Box 944 ¥, Providence, R. I. 


A *“‘Rugby”’ Leather 


aba Ball 


pe gt varieties, 
, Arlington, Mass 
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~. list aad premium ate, 
Adare Pali Te. Co., 790 Main 8t., 5 


EUROPE. DOMINION. LINE. 


Screw 8S. 8S. New England, 11,600 t 8. 5S. C 
9,000 tons, sail from Boston to mocnatawn and iver. 
pool, November's and 24, December 8 and 22, etc. 
For descriptive matter, maps and sail- 
ings send to the Company’s Offices : 
103 State Street, Boston. 


THE MODEL 








brise $1. So, 


maneond ‘ our door. Manufac- 
tured by the foston Mop. Pail and 
Wringer Co., 116 Bedford St, oe 
Larg 


Agen nts Wanted. - 
missions paid. Write for particulars. 


See our exhibition at 
Mechanics’ Fair, Boston. 


Ceylon i 
In dia 
lea 


Goes twice 


as far as 
other kinds 


And unlike them is Pure, being 
prepared by machinery. 


Mongolian Methods are unspeakable. 


Try any of the following kinds of these Pure 
Ceylon‘and India Teas and be convinced. 
Chase & Sanborn’s Orange Pekoe—Cooper- 
Cooper’s—Lipton’s— Salada—Tetley’s. 


Note Directions on Packet. 











See to it that Your Grocer gives you 


~ SALADA’ 


Ceylon Tea. 


IT WILL PROVE A REVELATION. 
Sealed Lead Packets only, 50c., 60c. 
CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State Street, Boston, Wholesale Agents, 





bow, and whoever caught her should be the| }f : 


lucky swain. 

Accordingly she gg tng a lovely girl with a 

heron’s plume stu cap, and 

fully waving over her fovshead, A red 
leathern girdle was round her waist, and a small, 
light bow slung over her arm. She held, also, a 
few arrows. 

She chose a fleet horse, and started off at full 
speed, hotly pursued by her suitors. The excite- 
ment of the chase was great. She was long seen 
in the distance, waving the bow over her head, 
until a turn of the plain, round a mountain spar, 
hid the headlong rw & from our — Had the 
young lady escaped and to camp in 

ion of the bow, she would have n 


possess | 
considered free of all engagements, but it was |! 


not to be so. 

After a long chase she returned, flushed and 
tired, without her bow and somewhat abashed. 
Shortly afterward we saw the triumphant suitor, 
|on horseback, describing a figure eight on the 
| very spot whence the lady came again into our 
range of vision. He brandished the bow of 

been robbed. He had won her. 


f Van Camp's 
3) Macaroni and 








Taught Practically 

and offices supplied 

with operators bythe 

ty ALBANY BUSINESS 

no COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
. Send for catalogue. 









Mop, Pail and Wringer 
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The Great Test 


of a pure soap is— will it shrink 
If so, 


there’s some- 





wool? 
thing injurious 
in it. 
let—for bath — 


For toi- 


for washing 
dainty articles, 
use a soap so 
that it 
won’t shrink 
That’s 


pure 


' wise mine WOO!, 
HAD 


My MAMA 
vseo 


WOUL. SURF 





IT SWIMS. 


~ 3 
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| For Sale at all Enterprising Grocery Stores. 


FEN NET Nava 






Musl Be 


Laundere d With 


It gives Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, and all Fabrics a Beautiful Fin- 
ish, and the Flexibility that is so Desirable. 


For a FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE send to 


Manufacturer, Buffalo, New York. 
N.E. Agts, Geo.Wm. Bentley Co., 189 StateSt., Boston. 




























































pane MAN is discouraged be- 
cause his hens are not laying 
well now, while eggs fetch 
good prices. Are you in the 
same predicament? He read our 
advertisement, bought a package 
of Sheridan’s Condition Powder 
and mixed a small quantity of 
it every day in the food given 
to his hens and — 


oWonder | 
He Laughs! 


His hens are plump, fat, in good 
condition rod yield a basketful 
of eggs every day. You will 
laugh, too, if you buy Sheridan's 
Condition Powder for your hens. 
It is sold by Druggists, Grocers, 
Feed Dealers or by mail. 25c. a 
package, five for $1.00; large 
2-lb. can $1.20, six cans for $5.00. 
Express paid. 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 

23 Custom House St., Boston. 
Sample of 
the best 


Poultry 
Paper 






















CLOTHS, 











DISHES, 

SILVERWARE, : 

POTS, PANS, x ‘ai aa aye oad "eh % wie F 
WINDOWS, aif Ewch aot tt fdoubly true of 
WOODWORK, 


Linda Club Coffee, 


with f substances 
=A " - Pany- om faith many cheap coffees to 
give them ore vue oar 
PURE COFFEE. 
A blend of big grade th rivate 'growths such as 
mes at 01 
7 


ETC. 
” 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


‘A: Useful: Present™ 
inEvery12+Package- 








are t the oe | tels and among the 
bili rpass: 


Unmatched + 


r ve on your grocer and 
he ean get it for you. 
Send for Niustrated List 
on 


LINCOLN, gery eegebtaae Hartford, Conn. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos.Hersom & Co.,New Bedford,Mass. 


We 4 Sa, Wrappers. 
*Gend Jor Premium List, PREE: 


Gifts to users 




















Are Delicate and Delicious. 
—_—O—-—— 
They make the daintiest sandwiches for 
teas and luncheons in the house or 
out-of-doors. Carefully cured, they 
keep moist, sweet and refreshing. 


Our “‘ ready-cooked hams’? are a great 
convenience when you're away from home. 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





NOVEMBER 3, 1898, 


fu Pata tin tne dentin te hn tn hn fs ti 
SOOCOKKCOOOOOCOOO0000000000000000000000000MK 


The Most Pleasant Coug 
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Candy. 
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Cod Liver Oil, with all its qualities, free from taste and odor. For sale 
by Druggists and Grocers. SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


MORGAN COMPANY, .. . Gloucester, Mass. 


COCCOOOOCOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOCOOOCOOOCOOCOOOOOOOOOOOCO0C000000C 


































ROSE LRP 


Shawmut Soap 


and Common Sense, 


A Combination that Beats the 
World for Easy Washing. 


Beware of Washing Powders and 
Liquids that ‘‘remove dirt without in- 
jury, etc.’’ It stands to reason that any- 
thing that will Eat Dirt will Eat Cloth. 
A little rubbing with Shawmut Soap is , 
the quickest, safest and most thorough mode ; 
of washing — besides, you get 
100 choice books FREE for soap 
wrappers saved and sent to us. 
See list of books on every wrapper. 


Your Grocer knows “Shawmut,” ask him. 


EPRESI Z 
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MY BOOK 


Is the name of a beautiful volume 


“Issued by 


The Publishers of The Companion, 


And filled with large, full-page and 


Delightfully Attractive Pictures, 


Together with Poems, Stories and Jingles 
prepared for the enjoyment of the 


Little People of the Family. 


As a Gift-Book it will delight the adult who gives it as much as it 
will please the child to whom it may be given. It is suitable as 


A Gift-Book for Christmas. 

A Gift-Book for the Holidays. 

A Gift-Book for Birthdays. 

A Gift-Book for the Tot you Love. 

A Gift-Book for Godfathers and Godmothers. 


It contains forty-eight large pages, each nine by twelve inches in size. 
Printed on superior paper, strongly bound in flexible ‘‘ waterproof ’’ boards. 
Price 50 cents. 

For sale by all bookseliers and newsdealers, or forwarded, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 
203 Columbus Avenue. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
































if properly made, takes the place of real coffee 
- perfectly, but has none of its injurious effects. 

To have it right take not to exceed a level 
teaspoonful of Old Grist Mill Coffee for each 
cup of coffee desired. Pour over it as many 
cups of boiling water as you have teaspoon- 
fuls of coffee. Be sure that the water is freshly 
boiled. (Never use water that has stood on 
the stove and boiled away.) 

Boil coffee hard 3 to 5 minutes, not longer. 
Remove it from the fire and dash in about a 
tablespoonful of cold water to settle it. Season in 
the usual way and serve immediately. Its flavor 
will be so nearly like that of the finest Mocha and 
Java that you can scarcely tell it from the gen- 
uine, and yet it is made from Old Grist 
Mill Entire Wheat and possesses all that is 
most vital in that most wonderful and perfect of 
Nature’s foods for man. 

Try it a week and-see how much better you 
feel. No headaches, biliousness, nervousness 
nor dyspepsia can result from the use of Old 
Grist Mill Coffee. 

Children can use it freely and will do better 
work in school’tor the nourishment it gives. 
se ” es 


If your grocer does not keep Old Grist 
Mil, he can get it for you and sell it at 


~ 20 Cents 


Per Pound. 


























